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UMEROUS occasions have lately called on us to pay a tri- 


AN bute to the enterprize and the science of our countrymen, 
who leave no part of this terraqueous globe unvisited, but at- 
tempt to discover whatever is unknown, and to overcome any 
difficulties which have hitherto been insuperable. ‘The public 
anxiety begins to increase respecting the fate of the intrepid 
Capt. Parry and his companions, in their renewed endeavor 
to force the barriers of the Polar Sea: but we must yet wait 
some time for the interesting intelligence from them which we 
are expecting; and in the meanwhile our curiosity receives 
an alleviating gratification, by the publication of the report 
of Capt. Franklin’s hazardous effort to reach the frozen ocean 
by land, in which it was partly contemplated to effect a meet- 
ing with those who were urging a similar fortune over the 
bosom ofjthe waters. Had the expedition here recorded been 
undertaken merely to gratify an individual’s thirst for know- 
lege or for fame, its present unvarnished history would still 
have roused the attention and excited the sympathies of every 
generous mind: but, when viewed in combination with the 
series of national efforts to explore the arctic latitudes, and to 
ascertain the existence of a communication between two great 
oceans, it cannot fail to awaken the most lively and patriotic 
sensations. We hasten, therefore, to lay before our readers 
some notices of a narrative which has such urgent claims on 
their regard, and which the enlightened portion of the com- 
munity will peruse with the mingled feelings of commiseration 
and applause. 

The main object of Capt. Franklin’s mission was to explore 
the northern coast of America, from the mouth of the Copper 
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Mine River eastward, and the purport of his instructions was 
to determine the latitudes and longitudes ; to solicit advice and 
information from the winter-officers of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, who were enjoined by their employers to co-operate 
with him; to adopt such a route as, under all circumstances, he 
might conceive to be the most eligible; to leave conspicuous 
signals where any chance of Capt. Parry falling in with his 
track could be imagined; to keep a meteorological diary ; to 
neglect no opportunities of observing and noting the dip and 
variation of the magnetic needle, and the intensity of the mag- 
netic force; to ascertain whether the aurora borealis exerts 
any influence on the needle, or its appearance is accompanied 
with noise; and to suggest any observations illustrative of its 
cause, or of the laws to which it is subjected. Lieutenants 
Back and Hood, of the navy, were appointed to assist in 
making the observations; and to take drawings of the land, 
of the natives, and of objects of natural history, particularly 
such as Dr, Richardson, physician and naturalist to the ex- 
pedition, might point out as most deserving of their attention. 
By direction of the Lords of the Admiralty, the requisite 
stores and instruments were put on board the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s ship, Princess of Wales, which was to convey the 
expedition to York Factory. 

On the 23d of May, 1819, the party embarked at Graves- 
end as the yessel and her consorts, the Eddystone and Wear, 
were getting under weigh : but, owing to the prevailing easteriy 
wind, they did not reach Stromness, in Orkney, till the 3d of 
June. Here they tried their instruments, and made some 
nautical observations: Dr. Richardson was occupied in col- 
lecting and examining the marine plants which abound on 
the shores ; and Mr. Hood and Mr. Back made sketches of the 
most picturesque scenes within their reach. Capt.Franklin, 
who found that he might have occasion for boatmen, took 
great pains to make his intentions known among the Orca- 
dians: but, with much difficulty, he procured only four; and 
they stipulated to be sent home from Fort Chipewyan, free of 
expence, and to receive their pay till their arrival. ‘I was 
much amused,’ says the Captain, ‘ with the extreme caution 
these men used before they would sign the agreement; they 
minutely examined all our intentions, weighed every circum- 
stance, looked narrowly into the plan of our rorte, and still 
more circumspectly to the prospect of return. Such caution 
on the part of the northern mariners forms a singular contrast 
with the ready and thoughtless manner in which an English 
seam n enters upon any enterprize, however hazardous, without 
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inquiring, or desiring-to know, where he is going, or what he 
is going about.’ 

Proceeding on their voyage on the 16th, the ships were 
soon launched into. the expanse of the Atlantic, when the 
Commander furnished his officers and men with their in- 
structions. During the remainder of the month, an obstinate 
wind from N. W. and a heavy sea greatly impeded their pro- 
gress: but their advance westward was more accelerated in 
the course of July; and on the 25th of that month they opened 
Davis’s Straits, and spoke the Andrew Marvel, whale-ship, 
but received no tidings of Capt. Parry. —In order to steer 
clear of ice, they were now occasionally obliged to deviate 
from the direct line of their course. A register-thermometer, 
let down to the supposed depth of 650 fathoms, and a well- 
corked bottle, fastened to the line at 200 fathoms above 
the lead, indicated a lowering of the temperature from 
52° at the surface to 40° 5’ at the bottom, and to 41° at the 
depth to which the bottle had descended. ‘ This experiment,’ 
observes the author, ‘in shewing the water to be colder at a 
great depth than at the surface, and in proportion to the in- 
crease of the descent, coincides with the observations of Cap- 
tain Ross and Lieutenant Parry, on their late voyage to these 
seas, but is contrary to the results obtained by Capt. Buchan 
and myself, on our recent voyage to the north, between Spitz- 
bergen and Greenland, in which sea we invariably found the 
water brought from any great depth to be warmer than that 
at the surface.’ May not the difference be owing to submarine 
currents, of a different temperature from that of the mass 
which they traverse ? — In navigating the high latitudes, the 
proximity of ice may often be announced, before it is seen, by 
a strict and hourly attention to the decrease of temperature at 
sea.— One of the largest icebergs, which the vessels en- 
countered, was ascertained to be 149 feet in height; and it is 
here properly remarked, that these congealed masses are fre- 
quently magnified through a hazy atmosphere, and their di- 
mensions accordingly exaggerated. 

On the morning of August 7. the island of Resolution was 
indistinctly seen through. the mist: but, as the fog became 
more dense, the Princess of Wales repeatedly struck on the 
rocky cliffs, and leaked so much that the crew were not only 
.exhausted with working: at the pumps, but for some ‘time 
anticipated destruction. By renewing their exertions, how- 
ever, on the following day, and inserting felt and oakum in 
the leaks, they perceived in the. evening that the pumps re- 
quired to be used only at intervals of ten minutes. The Wear, 
meantime, had disappeared; and the most serious apprehen- 
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sions were entertained for her safety. — Early on the 12th, as the 
two remaining ships were abreast of the Upper Savage island, 
the Esquimaux inhabitants came around them in canoes to bar- 
ter, and evinced considerable cunning in making their bargains. 


‘ Their principal commodities were, oil, sea-horse teeth, whale- 
bone, seal-skin dresses, caps and boots, dear-skins and horns, and 
models of their canoes; and they received in exchange small 
saws, knives, nails, tin-kettles, and needles. It was pleasing to 
behold the exultation and to hear the shouts of the whole party, 
when an acquisition was made by any one; and not a little Judi- 
crous to behold the eagerness with which the fortunate person 
licked each article with his tongue, on receiving it, as a finish to 
the bargain, and an act of appropriation. They in no instance 
omitted this strange practice, however small the article; the 
needles even passed individually through the ceremony. The women 
brought imitations of men, women, animals, and birds, carved 
with labour and ingenuity out of sea-horse teeth. The dresses, 
and the figures of the animals, were not badly executed, but there 
was no attempt at the delineation of the countenances ; and most 
of the figures were without eyes, ears, and fingers, the execution 
of which would, perhaps, have required more delicate instruments 
than they possess. The men set most value on saws ; kuttee-swa- 
bak, the name by which they distinguish them, was a constant cry. 
Knives were held next in estimation. An old sword was bartered 
from ‘ the Eddystone,” and I shall Jong remember the universal 
burst of joy on the happy man’s receiving it.’ It was delightful to 
witness the general interest expressed for individual acquisitions. 
There was no desire shewn by any one to over-reach his neighbour, 
or to press towards any part of the ship where a bargain was mak- 
ing, until the person in possession of the place had completed his 
exchange and removed; and if any article happened to be de- 
manded from the outer canoes, the men nearest assisted willingly 
in passing the thing across.’ 


August 19., in the evening, the ships passed Digges’s 
island, the termination of Hudson’s Straits; where the Eddy- 
stone parted company, being bound to Moose Factory. A 
harassing north wind prevented the Princess of Wales, for 
some days, from turning the end of Mansfield, and threatened 
to entangle her among the Sleepers, a dangerous chain of 
islands: but a favorable gale at length enabled her to shape 
her course across Hudson’s Bay, the variation of the needle 
decreasing very rapidly. On the 80th, she came to an anchor 
at York Flats, where the Wear had arrived before her, after a 
very narrow escape from shipwreck. | 

When he had conferred with Governor Williams and the 
gentlemen in the Company’s service, Capt. Franklin resolved 
to make the best of his way to their post at Cumberland House, 
which he still hoped to reach before the winter commenced: 
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the Governor furnishing him with an excellent boat and 

steersman, and the four Orkney mariners, with two attendants, 

forming the remainder of the crew. While the equipments 

were in preparation, the officers had leisure to examine York 

Factory, the chief depot of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; and 

we are told that the principal buildings, in the form of a square, 

are placed on the west bank of the Hayes River, and in a flat 

swampy soil, of alluvial clay. The natural wood consists of 
willows, poplars, larch, spruce, and birch: but the unceasing, 
demand for fuel has bared the country to some distance from 

the fort. Immense flocks of geese resort to the neighbour- 

hood, on the approach of winter, and are hunted for a stock 

of provision during the cold season. A few Indians, belong- 

ing to the tribe of Swampy Crees, still frequent the establish- 

ment; and several of them were encamped on the outside of 
the stockade, in their moose-skin tents. ‘They had a squalid 

appearance, and, like other tribes, were suffering from the 

combined effects of hooping-cough and measles. Here the 

weather proved very unfavorable for celestial observations ; 

and a succession of fresh breezes prevented the determination 

of the magnetic | force. The position of the Factory was found 

to be in lat. 57° 00' 03" N. and long. 92° 26'W. Most of 
our readers may be aware that the rivalship between the Hud- 

sons’s Bay and the North West Companies had degenerated 
into acts of hostility: but Capt. Franklin very wisely resolved 

to take no part in their quarrels, and to receive counsel and 

assistance from the agents of either as opportunity might 

dictate. 

The boat having been completed on the 9th of September, 
the expedition was again in motion, though under no very 
flattering auspices; for the destined stores and provisions 
were too bulky for the stowage that could be spared, and were 
consequently curtailed: while the party were fated to com- 
mence a tedious progress up Hayes, Steel, and Hill Rivers, 
to cross the Swampy Lake, and to hold dreary converse with 
other lakes and rivers, being often drawn or tracked by their 
own people, harnessed to a rope, on wet, slippery, or uneven 
ground; or having to struggle with rapids, shoals, and port- 
ages, frequently advancing only a few miles in the course of 
aday. We premise these untoward cir cumstances, generally, 
that we may absolve our readers from attending to sheir pain- 
ful recurrence, and leave room for noting a great diversity of 
incident and observation. ‘The night-lodging was in a tent on 
shore, and the only bedding consisted of a buffalo’s robe and 
a blanket. The general bearing of the course was S. W., and 
the route was regularly surveyed by Messrs. Back and Hood. 
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Several snow-showers occurred on the 17th: atibed-time, the 
thermometer stood at 30; and next.morning, the.country had 
assumed the garb of winter. — The unremitting.exertions of 
the Orkney boatmen, their remaining all day in wet clothes 
when the thermometer was far below the freezing point, and 
‘the immense loads which they carried over the portages, are 
mentioned as matters of not less surprize than the alacrity 
‘with which they performed these laborious duties. 

Knee-Lake, which was entered on the 25th, and which is so 
called from a sudden turn which it.takes in the middle, is 


thickly studded with islands, having its shores low, and well 
-wooded. 


¢‘ About half a mile from the bend or Anee of the lake, there is 
a small rocky islet, composed of magnetic iron ore, which affects 
the magnetic needle at a considerable distance. Having received 
_previous information respecting this circumstance, we watched 
- our compasses carefully, and perceived that they were affected at 
“the distance of three hundred yards, both on the approach to and 
departure from the rock: on decreasing the distance, they became 
greenery more and more unsteady, and on landing they were ren- 
dered quite useless; and it was evident that the general magnetic 
influence was totally overpowered by the local attraction of the 
ore. When Kater’s compass was held near to the ground on the 
N. W. side of the island, the needle dipped so much that the card 
could not be made to traverse by any adjustment of the hand ; but 
on moving the same compass about thirty yards to the west part 
_of the islet, the needle became horizontal, traversed freely, and 
pointed to the magnetic north. The dipping-needle being landed 
_on the S.W. point of the islet, was adjusted as nearly as possible 
on the magnetic meridian by the sun’s bearings, and found to vi- 
brate freely, when the face of the instrument was directed to the 
.east or west. The mean dip it gave was 80° 47! 50". When the 
instrument was removed from the N. W. to the S.E. point, about 
twenty yards distant, and placed on the meridian, the needle 
ceased to traverse, but remained steady at an angle of 60°. On 
changing the face of .the instrument, so as to give a 8. E. and 
N.W. direction to the needle, it hung vertically. The position of 
the slaty strata of the magnetic ore is also vertical. Their direc- 
tion is extremely irregular, being much contorted.’ 


Holey Lake is also remarkable for its numerous islands, 
and for the abundance of its large trouts, which frequently 
exceed forty pounds in weight. On the 3d of October, the 
party reached the Painted Stone, a low rock, on each side of 
which the marshy streams take different courses. Jake Win- 
nipeg, and its tributaries, are rendered so turbid by the sus- 
pension of white clay, that sunken rocks are seldom perceived, 
and thus prove dangerous to boats, especially when sailing 
under a fresh breeze. ‘The increasing cold induced Capt, 
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Frauklin to accept Governor Williams’s kind invitation to 
winter at his station of Cumberland House, where the boat 
arrived on the 23d; and, within a month, the men had pre- 
pared a house for winter-quarters, when the cold began to be 
very severe. § Some Indians arrived in search of provision, 
having been totally incapacitated from hunting by sickness ; 
the poor creatures looked miserably ill, and they represented 
their distress to have been extreme. Few recitals are more 
affecting than those of their sufferings during unfavorable 
seasons, and in bad situations for hunting and fishing. Many 
assurances have been given me that men and women are yet 
living who have been reduced to feed upon the bodies of their 
own family, to prevent actual starvation ; and a shocking case 
was cited to us of a woman who had been a principal agent in 
the destruction of several persons, and amongst the number 
her husband and nearest relatives, in order to support life.’ 

The log-houses of the two companies at this post are con- 
structed without much attention to comfort; and the want of 
glass for the windows is very imperfectly supplied by a sort 
of coarse parchment, prepared by the women from the skin 
of the rein-deer. ‘The surrounding land is low, but the soil 
not infertile, being capable of producing abundance of corn 
and pot-herbs. Horses feed very well, even during winter; 
and the buffalo scrapes away the snow with its feet, to get at 
the herbage beneath. Although the thermometer, after the 
12th of December, was always ‘under zero, and sometimes so 
much as thirty degrees, yet the travellers never suffered any 
serious inconvenience from going abroad in the day-time; 
and the Commander even determined to proceed with a part of 
his number into the Athabasca department, the residents of 
which, he was assured, were in possession of more accurate 
information relative to the nature and resources of the country 
lying to the north of the great Slave Lake. Leaving direc- 
tions, therefore, with Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood, to regu- 
late their movements in the spring, he departed on the 18th 
of January, 1820; accompanied by Mr. Back and John Hep- 
burn, the English seaman, and furnished with two carioles 
and two sledges, with their drivers and dogs: —but, before we 
pursue their wintery way, it may be proper to advert to Dr. 
Richardson’s observations on the Cree Indians, and the coun- 
try around Cumberland House. 

Of the district belonging to this post the extent is about 
150 miles, from east to west, along the banks of the Sask- 
atchawhan, and it has been roundly conjectured to comprize 
20,000 square miles. It is at present frequented by 120 
Indian hunters, whose wives and children may amount to 
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about 380. The origin of these Indians, as of the other 
aboriginal inhabitants of America, is involved in confusion 
and obscurity; and their character and condition have, no 
doubt, been much modified by intercourse with Europeans. 
Though vain, fickle, indolent, improvident, and not strictly 
observant of truth, they are kind and hospitable, acknowlege 
the rights of property, and are now rather inclined to peaceful 
habits. With them the medicine-bag is an indispensable 
article of a hunter’s equipment, and, when in the hands of a 
sly conjuror, enables him to fatten on the credulity of his 
countrymen. They are both capable and desirous of being 
taught: but the whites have more generally descended to their 
level in usages and manners, than raised them to their own 
by means of education. Let those philosophers, who main- 
tain the uniformity of the savage character, explain why some 
of the untutored tribes of mankind are notorious pilferers, 
while others, like the Crees, shew inviolable respect to the 
property of others. ‘ In some cases, indeed, they carry this 
principle to a degree of self-denial which would hardly be 
expected. It often happens that meat, which has been paid 
for, (if the poisonous draught it procures them can be con- 
sidered as payment,) is left at their lodges until a convenient 
opportunity occurs of carrying it away. They will rather 
pass several days without eating than touch the meat thus 
intrusted to their charge, even when there exists a prospect 
of replacing it.’ They are, however, addicted to gaming, and 
to the immoderate use of spirituous liquors. Some of the 
men keep several wives; and chastity is too often disregarded. 
Most of the drudgery devolves on the women: but, while the 
husbands affect to despise the softer sex, they generally treat 
their wives with kindness; though on solemn occasions they 
will not speak to them, nor even admit them into their pre- 
sence. Both parents are excessively indulgent to their children, 
seldom or never punishing them, and, from principle, conceal- 
ing nothing from them: so that boys and girls are, almost 
from infancy, acquainted with all the mysteries of the sexes. 
In the endurance of hunger, and other evils incident to the 
life of a hunter, the Crees manifest uncommon fortitude: 
but any unusual accident at once dispirits them; and they 
will not now venture to meet their enemies in open warfare, 
unless with the advantage of superior numbers ; for they feel 
their dependance on the traders for ammunition and clothing, 
and above all for spirits, to obtain which they will crouch with 
‘the most abject deportment. Hence their character has de- 
clined among neighbouring nations, and many of their peculiar 
‘usages have either become obsolete or are but partially “. 
| served ; 
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served: but the painful operation of tatooing is still almost 
universally performed. On the subject of religion they are re- 
served: but some of them have adopted portions of the creed 
of their European neighbours, and all speak of an universal 
deluge, which they explain in a very childish manner. They 
occasionally refer to the Great Master of Life, and also to 
an Evil Spirit. Their Deity is sometimes represented by a 
rude effigy of the human figure, but more commonly by the 
tops of a few willow-bushes tied together. Dr. Richardson’s 
account of the dedication of offerings to this divinity, of the 
games and diversions of the Cree Indians, and of various 
traits of their manners and customs, will be found amusing, 
and not destitute of instruction; since it is by viewing our 
species in all its phases of history and situation, that we may 
ultimately hope to generalize the principles of human society. 
With regard to the rates of the traffic for furs which have 
been settled between these Indians and the traders, they are 
described as somewhat arbitrary: but it is much more to be 
deplored that the value of rum as an exchangeable commodity 
is so great in the eyes of the natives, and that tricks are prac- 
tised on them by the numerous agents of the rival-concerns ; 
a system which threatens to recoil on its authors, and which 
may prove finally destructive of the fur-trade on its present 
footing. — The families at Cumberland, belonging to either 
establishment, live principally on fish, obtained early in winter 
from Beaver Lake, a distance of fifty miles over the snow, in 
sledges, each of which is drawn by three dogs and carries 
about 250 pounds weight. A considerable quantity of moose- 
meat is likewise procured from a distance of sixty or seventy 
miles ; not to mention salted geese, and pemmican, or buffalo’s 
flesh dried, pounded, and mixed with melted fat. Many of 
the laborers, and not a few of the clerks and agents, have 
Indian or half-bred wives, whose progeny are a clever and 
interesting race, but shamefully neglected in point of education. 
The surrounding soil generally consists of a thin Jayer of 
vegetable mould, covering strata of limestone, for the most 
part horizontal, but occasionally inclined at an angle of 40 
degrees. In the catalogue of the vegetable products of the 
district, we meet with poplars, willows, pines, the sugar-maple, 
larch, elm, ash, arbor vite, cherry-trees, the highly prized 
Anonia ovalis, gooseberry and currant bushes, strawberries, 
and various other berry-bearing plants. The moose and the 
rein-deer are the principal animals hunted for food. The 
more common fur-bearing species are, various sorts of foxes, 
the grey wolf, the black and red varieties of the American bear, 
the wolverene, Canadian lynx, martin, otter, musk-rat, and 
beaver. 
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beaver. Among the fish most esteemed, are several species of 
Salmo, including the common trout, which occasionally weighs 
60lbs., three species of Cyprinus, the pike, sturgeon, &c. 

We now return to the Commander, and his frigid pere- 
grinations. The sledges and carioles having been so loaded 
with the stores and instruments, he and his attendants were 
necessitated to travel on foot, and under such intense cold that, 
in the evening, the mercury of the thermometer froze in the 
bulb. With a fire at their feet, however, and protected by 
some pine-bushes and their trave:ling dresses, they slept pro- 
foundly in the open air. When the snow has sufficiently 
hardened, and the sledge is not overloaded, a team of three 
dogs will convey it at the rate of fifteen miles in a day: but, 
in the present instance, the progress was considerably slower. 
The beating of a track for the dogs proved very fatiguing ; 
and all the English travellers suffered much pain from the 
galling of the snow-shoes. Their route lay still along the 
Saskatchawan ; which, beyond Tobin’s Falls, expands to the 
breadth of 500 yards, and has its banks well wooded with 
pines, poplars, birch, and willows. — On the 25th the march 
proved particularly laborious, from a fresh fall of a great 
quantity of snow. The relics of two red deer were found 
at the base of a perpendicular cliff, over which it was con- 
jectured that they had precipitated themselves when pursued 
by the wolves; who seem systematically thus to drive them to 
destruction, and then descend at their leisure to feast on the 
mangled carcases. — On the following day, the detachment 
passed the confluence of the south branch of the river. The 
night of the 28th proved so rigorously cold, that the tea froze 
in the tin-pots before it could be drunk, and a mixture of 
spirits and water became quite thickened by congelation: yet 
no inconvenience was experienced during the night. 

At Carlton House, which the party reached on the 31st, 
they were agreeably refreshed by the hospitality of Mr. Pru- 
dens, who had charge of that post; and they had an oppor- 
tunity of changing their travelling dresses, which had been 
worn for fourteen days. Here they were gratified with a 
sight of some Stone Indians, whose prepossessing appearance 
seemed to belie their characteristic perfidy ; for against these 
daring marauders the traders are obliged to be constantly cn 
their guard. The Stone Indians league with the Crees 
against their enemies to the west, whom they denominate 
Slave Indians, and who are reported to be not less ferocious 
and rapacious. On some occasions, each side musters from 
three to four hundred horsemen: when, as they rush at once 
to close quarters, and seldom spare apy of the prisoners, the 
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slaughter is generally considerable. — During their stay at 
this place, the author and his suite visited first a Cree en- 
campment, in which they were favorably received; and next 
a buffalo-pound, in which the animals are secured somewhat 
in the manner practised with the elephants in Ceylon. The 
Indians likewise shew considerable dexterity and run no 
small risk in hunting the buffalo on horseback, even when the 
thermometer indicates 30° or 40° below zero.—Carlton House 
is pleasantly situated in lat. 52° 50’ 47” N., and in long, 
106° 12' 42” W., encompassed by a fertile land, which yields 
ample returns of wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes. Beyond 
the steep bank bebind the house, stretches an immense plain 
towards the sources of the Missouri; being, in the whole of 
that range, seldom interrupted by hills or even rising grounds, 
and affording abundant pasture to many grazing animals. 

In this part of the journal are inserted some observations 
by Dr. Richardson on bronchocele, or goitre, which are so far 
valuable as they prove that this disorder is not caused by drink- 
ing snow-water. ‘Burnt sponge has been tried, and found 
to remove the disease, but an exposure to the same cause im- 
mediately re-produces it.’ This cause, we are led to infer, is 
the drinking of river-water impregnated with calcareous matter. 

The gentlemen having recovered from the pains and swell- 
ings occasioned by the march from Cumberland, they resumed 
their journey on the 8th of February. In a few days the 
weather became considerably milder, to which comfort was 
frequently added the accommodation of a beaten track ; and 
on the 17th they arrived at the Company’s post at Green 
Lake, where they were kindly received by Mr. Macfarlane, 
and Mr. Cameron, of the north-west establishment. A 
similar reception awaited them at Isle d la Crosse, where they 
halted on the evening of the 23d. The lake in which this 
island is situated is celebrated for the abundance of delicate 
tittameg, or white fish, (Coregonus albus,) which are caught 
with nets during the greatest part of the year, and weigh 
from five to fifteen pounds. Here much valuable information 
and much kind assistance were received from Mr. Clark, an 
experienced northern traveller, who had resided some years 
on Mackenzie’s River. Not satisfied with procuring the re- 
quisite accommodations for recommencing the journey on 
the 5th of March, he accompanied the travellers until the 
13th, when he took leave on the banks of the Methye Lake. 
The flat plains now gave place to picturesque ranges of hills, 
commanding the most romantic prospects. ‘ At one spot, 
termed the Cockscomb, the passenger stands insulated as it 
were on a small slip, whence a false step might pooner 
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him into the glen.’ In descending from these heights, the 
dogs were taken from the sledges, and the latter were guided 
by the men, who could with difficulty arrest their rapid career. 
The 17th brought the-travellers to the banks of the Atha- 
basca, or Elk River, which is about two miles broad, and 
includes various islands. Little that is worthy of notice oc- 
curred till the 26th, when the wanderers reached Chipewyan; 
where they met with the most kind and hospitable reception 
from Messrs. Keith and Black, of the North-West Company. 

At this station, much satisfactory intelligence was obtained 
relative to the countries which remained to be traversed, and 
other matters connected with the ulterior objects of the ex- 
pedition. In the course of his investigations, Capt. Franklin 
came in contact with the step-son of Matonnabee, who had 
accompanied Hearne on his journey to the sea: but, as he 
was then a mere boy, he had forgotten most of the circum- 
stances. His statements, however, substantially coincided 
with those of Hearne; and he was positive that they had 
reached the sea, though none of them tasted the water. 

The forts of Chipewyan and Wedderburn are the principal 
posts of the two companies in this department;.and they are con- 
veniently placed for communicating with the Slave and Peace 
Rivers. Here Spring burst on the travellers, as if by enchant- 
ment; verdure, foliage, and blossoms, almost instantaneously 
succeeding the disappearance of the snow. — That portion of 
the Athabasca Lake which is near the establishment is called 
the Lake of Hills, the northern shore and islands being high 
and rocky. — ‘The Chipewyan, or northern Indians, who resort 
to the settlements, are reserved, selfish, and regardless even 
of the duties of hospitality: but they are not destitute of 
affection to their kindred ; and Dr. Richardson communicates 
a curious and well authenticated exemplification of the force 
of their parental attachment, in the case of an Indian whose 
wife died in labor, and who afterward brought up the child 
with all the care of a female nurse: being supplied even with 
milk in his breast for its nourishment, which was granted to 
his prayer ‘ to the Great Master of Life.’ — The chiefs of these 
Indians have now lost much of their power and influence ; 
but they are still treated with the usual external marks of 
respect. Irom vanity, they style themselves ‘ the People,” 
while they designate all other nations by the names of their 
respective countries. As they pretend to trace their origin to 
a dog, some fanatic, a few years ago, persuaded them of the 
impropriety of employing that animal in labor; and they at 
once, rather unaccountably, destroyed them all, and have now 
to drag their sledges themselves, — a task which falls heaviest 
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on the women. ‘Thus we see how a trifling incident may 
change the habits and usages of savage communities; and 
thus we may sometimes be enabled to reconcile the apparently 
discordant statements of travellers and voyagers, who have 
written on the same tribes at different periods of their history. 

April 15th, the first shower of rain occurred that had fallen 
at Cumberland for six months. On the 17th, the thermo- 
meter stood at 77 in the shade, and the whole country was 
deluged by the melting of the snow. ‘ The noise made by 
the frogs which this inundation produced is almost incredible. 
There is strong reason to believe that they outlive the severity 
of winter. ‘They have often been found frozen and revived 
by warmth, nor is it possible that the multitude which inces- 
santly filled our ears with its discordant notes could have been 
matured in two or three days.’ 

We should now mention that Dr. Richardson and Mr. 
Hood embarked in their canoes on the 13th of June, and 
prosecuted their way by Sturgeon River, Bear Lake, &c. At 
the Otter Portage, one of the canoes was upset, and a Cana- 
dian guide unfortunately perished. Along the Mississippi 
their progress was tortuous and interrupted, but over the 
dangerous and swelling surface of the Isle a la Crosse Lake, 
they advanced with unusual speed. During the whole route, 
they were terribly tormented by the severe inflictions of the 
mosquitos, and occasionally by the horse-fly and sand-fly. 

Early on the 18th of July, the expedition, consisting of 
the officers, Hepburn, and sixteen Canadian voyagers, and 
distributed with a very scanty stock of provisions into three 
canoes, recommenced the toilsome and perilous vocation of 
navigating rivers and lakes, to proceed by the Slave Lake 
and Fort Providence, over innumerable rapids and portages. 
The nets furnished them with hardly any fish: but a buffalo 
which had accidentally plunged into the river was very op- 
portunely killed and secured. At the posts of both Companies, 
on Moose-deer island, some additional provisions were pro- 
cured, and an interpreter was engaged for the Copper Indians. 
An agreement was also formed with Mr. Wentzel, of the 
North-West Company, who was charged with the manage- 
ment of the Indians and of the voyagers, and with the dis- 
tribution of the stores; a residence of twenty years in the 
country, and an acquaintance with the Chipewyan language, 
having eminently qualified him for the performance of such 
duties. Akaitcho, chief of an Indian tribe, stipulated to 
attend on the expedition, and to exert himself with his people 
in procuring subsistence by the way ; consenting also to — 
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from acts of hostility against the Esquimaux, with whom his 
tribe now wished to live on terms of peace. 

From Fort Providence the travellers took their departure 
on the 2d of August, directing their route northward to 
Copper-Mine River, a region which had never been visited 
by any European. According to their observations, the 
breadth of the Great Slave Lake is 60 miles less than it is 
laid down in Arrowsmith’s map. In the Yellow-Knife River, 
which occasionally dilates into the form of a lake, they were 
joined by Akaitcho and his hunters in seventeen canoes, some 
of which were managed by loquacious and quarrelsome women. 
The portages multiplied as they advanced ; and the strength 
of the people, especially when they were compelled to sub- 
sist on scanty fare, began to sink under their accumulating 
burdens. By advice of the guides, they quitted the river, 
and entered on a chain of nine lakes, extending to the north- 
east; and, having traversed them all, they returned, by a 
portage, to the river, halting for two days on the borders of 
Lower Carp Lake. Here the men, regaled with fish, reco- 
vered from their fatigues ; the joyful tidings were on the next 
day announced that the hunters had killed some rein-deer ; 
and no serious deficiency of food was experienced during the 
rest of this journey, the hunters regularly bringing in deer. 
The Yellow-Knife River had now dwindled into an insignificant 
stream, and could scarcely be traced beyond the next lake. 
On the 19th all arrived at the station which the Indians had 
recommended for winter-quarters, and which was found fully 
to answer expectation. 

As Akaitcho and his Indians testified the most decided 
aversion to proceed to the Copper-Mine River at this advanced 
period of the season, it was finally determined that a party, 
under the direction of Messrs. Back and Hood, should be 
dispatched to visit that river, and report such particulars as 
might conduce to facilitate the operations of the next spring. 
These officers accordingly embarked on the 29th, with eight 
Canadians, one Indian, and an interpreter. On the 9th of 
September, Captain Franklin and Dr. Richardson, attended 
by Hepburn, an old Indian, and one of the voyagers, com- 
menced a pedestrian excursion in the same direction, leaving 
Mr. Wentzel in charge of the remaining men and of the 
winter-establishment at Fort Enterprize. After a march of 
sixteen miles, the foot-party halted in the evening, supped on 
rein-deer venison, stretched themselves on a pine-bush, and 
wrapped in their blankets enjoyed profound sleep. ‘ The 
small quantity of bed-clothes we carried,’ observes Captain 
Franklin, * induced us to sleep without undressing. Old 
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Keskarrah followed a different plan; he stripped himself to 
the skin, and having toasted his body for a short time over 
the embers of the fire, he crept under his deer-skin and rags, 
previously spread out as smoothly as possible, and coiling 
himself up in a circular form, fell asleep instantly. This 
custom of undressing to the skin, even when lying in the 
open air, is common to all the Indian tribes.’ As this Mr, 
Keskarrah persisted in taking his fellow-travellers over the 
summit of every hill that lay in their course, they were more 
annoyed than they might otherwise have been by cold winds 
and showers of snow. On the 12th they arrived at Point 
Lake, an expansion or arm of the Copper-Mine River, and, 
having made their observations, hastened to retrace their 
footsteps to their winter-station. Here they found the other 
party also returned from their explorations, having, from the 
want of a proper water-conveyance, left their canoe behind 
them. 

In his record of the transactions during a ten months’ 
residence at Fort Enterprize, the author purposely omits 
many of the ordinary occurrences of a North-American win- 
ter, which have been so well detailed by Ellis and others; 
chiefly confining himself to such circumstances as might more 
or less directly influence the proceedings of the next summer, 
On the 6th of October, the log-house having been constructed, 
the tents, which had become very cold and comfortless, were 
struck, and a cheerful evening was passed before a blazing fire. 
On the 10th, upwards of 2000 rein-deer were reckoned in the 
course of a short walk: but, as the cold continued to increase, 
these animals began to disappear, in quest of more southerly 
and better sheltered pastures. The remarks on the natural 
history of this species will amply reward the trouble of pe- 
rusal. On the 18th, Mr. Back and Mr. Wentzel set out for 
Fort Providence, accompanied by two travellers, and two 
Indians, with their wives, to expedite the transmission of the 
expected stores from Cumberland House, and to endeavor 
to procure additional supplies from the establishment, at the 
Slave Lake; or even, in case cf necessity, and of its being 
found practicable, to proceed to Chipewyan. The result was 
not very successful, but partial supplies were obtained. 

The fishing on Winter Lake was closed on the 5th of 
November, on account of the cold. 


‘ It may be worthy of notice here, that the fish froze as they 
were taken out of the nets, in a short time became a solid mass 
of ice, and by. a blow or two of the hatchet were easily split 
open, when the intestines might be removed in one lump. If in 
this completely frozen state they were thawed before the fire, they 
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recovered their animation. This was particularly the case with 
the carp, and we had occasion to observe it repeatedly, as Dr. 
Richardson occupied himself in examining the structure of the 
different species of fish, and was always, in the winter, under the 
necessity of thawing them before he could cut them. We have 
seen a carp recover so far as to leap about with much vigour, after 
it had been frozen for thirty-six hours.’ 


The weather during December was the coldest which the 
party experienced in America, the thermometer having, on 
one occasion, descended to 57 below zero, and having never 
risen beyond 6 above it, while the mean was 29.7. 


‘ During these intense colds, however, the atmosphere was 
generally calm, and the wood-cutters and others went about 
their ws Nos occupations without using any extraordinary wd 
cautions, yet without feeling any bad effects. They had their 
rein-deer shirts on, !eathern mittens lined with blankets, and furred 
caps; but none of them used any defence for the face, nor did 
they need to do so. Indeed we have already mentioned that the 
heat is extracted most rapidly from the body during strong 
breezes, and most of those who have perished from cold in this 
country have fallen a sacrifice to their being overtaken on a lake 
or other unsheltered place by a storm of wind, The intense 
colds were, however, detrimental to us in another way. The 
trees froze to their very centres, and became as hard as stones,, 
and more difficult to cut. Some of the axes were broken daily, 
and by the end of the month, we had only one left that was fit 
for felling trees.’ 


The officers usually occupied their day in making up their 
journals, taking a short walk, or reading and re-reading some 
ale and magazines which had been transmitted from 
England; and in the evening they joined the men in the hall, 
and partook of their amusements. ‘They seem uniformly 
to have noted the appearances of the aurora borealis, which 
in those latitudes are both frequent and diversified. Each 
sedulously took down his own observations: the Captain 
re-calculated his reckonings; and Mr. Hood formed the 
charts, ‘ and made those drawings of birds, plants, and fishes 
which cannot appear in this work, but which have been the 
admiration of every one who has seen them.’ ‘This intimation 
is somewhat enigmatical ; and we can only express our regret 
that such highly-prized productions have been separated from 
the work, which we presume they were destined to embellish 
and illustrate. — Dr. Richardson contrived to procure, from 
under the snow, specimens of most of the lichens, and to 
trace the geological features of the district. Engaged in 
such pursuits, the ardent and cultivated mind dreams not of 
the heaviness of time, even under the rigors of protracted 
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Mr. Back returned on the 17th of March from Chipewyan ; 
having performed an arduous and toilsome journey of 1104 
miles, in snow-shoes, often across barren hills or frozen 
lakes, or swamps covered with snow, without any other 
wrappers at night than his deer-skin and blanket, oat some- 
times passing two or three days without tasting food. We 
have not room for the details; nor can we stay to note the 
discriminating characters of several tribes of Indians, as 
sketched by the pen of Captain Franklin, whom we have now 
to attend again on his onward course. 

On leaving Copper-Mine River, and entering on the sea, 
it was proposed to reduce the complement of attendants to 
that of two canoes, and to allow Mr. Wentzel and the Indians 
to return home. In the mean time, some unpleasant dis- 
cussions took place with Akaitcho, who expressed very un- 
reasonable dissatisfaction at the manner in which he had been 
treated, and held language inconsistent with his previous 
stipulations: but, by proper management, his angry feelings 
were allayed. St. Germain, also, the cleverest of the two 
interpreters, had endeavored to instil prejudices into the minds 
of the Indians, and to dissuade them from removing to such 
a distance from home; so that his proceedings required to 
be circumspectly watched. Under these circumstances, on 
the 4th of June, the first party, in charge of Dr. Richardson, 
at length started. The men returned on the 13th with the 
Doctor’s report; and the canoes being now ready, all finally 
moved on the 14th. Qn Point Lake, both men and dogs 
were found to be jaded with fatigue, and galled with sores: 
but, by adopting some. new arrangements for lightening the 
burdens, they were enabled to advance more rapidly ; and 
on the 28th they reached the Copper-Mine River, at first an 
inconsiderable stream. Farther down, it widened to 200 
yards, but contained much decayed and doubtful ice, which 
was traversed with risk and trepidation ;, and again the canoes 
were involved in a series of rapids, at the imminent hazard 
of being broken or overset. On the 4th of July, the hunters 
sent in eight musk-cows which they had killed, and which 
formed a most acceptable supply of food. 


‘ The musk-oxen, like the buffalo, herd together in bands, and 
generally frequent the barren grounds during the summer-months, 
keeping near to the banks of the rivers, but retire to the woods 
in winter. They seem to be less watchful than most other wild 
animals, and when grazing are not difficult to approach, provided 


‘ the hunters go against the wind. When two or three men get so 


near a herd as to fire at them from different points, these animals 
instead of separating or running away, huddle closer together, and 
several are generally killed; but if the wound is not mortal, 
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they become enraged and dart in the most furious manner at the 
hunters, who must be very dexterous to evade them. They can 
defend themselves by their powerful horns against the wolves and 
bears, which, as the Indians say, they not unfrequently kill. They 
feed on the same substances with the rein-deer, and the prints of 
the feet of these two animals are so much alike that it requires 
the eye of an experienced hunter to distinguish them. The largest 
of these animals killed by us did not exceed in weight three hun- 
dred pounds. The flesh has a musky disagreeable flavour, par- 
ticularly when the animal is lean, which unfortunately for us was 
the case with all that were now killed by us.’ 


Though a day was allotted to a survey of the Copper 
Mountains, only a few small pieces of native copper were 
found, and the best specimens occurred among the stones in 
the valleys. Since the Indians have been furnished with iron 
instruments from the trading posts, they have discontinued 
their annual visits to these hills; and it is added that the 
impracticability of navigating the river up from the sea, toge- 
ther with the want of wood tc form an establishment, would 
render the working of the ore in this district a very unprofit- 
able concern. 

As Dr. Richardson, who happened to be on the first watch 
in the evening, was contemplating the river from the top of 
a hill, his attention was suddenly roused by nine white wolves, 
approaching in the form of a crescent, and apparently intend- 
ing to drive him down the precipice. ‘ On his rising up they 
halted, and when he advanced they made way for his passage 
down tothe tents. He had his gun in his hand, but forebore 
to fire, lest there should be Esquimaux in the neighbourhood, 
During Mr. Wentzel’s middle watch, the wolves appeared 
repeatedly on the summit of the hill, and at one time they 
succeeded in driving a deer over the precipice.’ 

The two interpreters were dispatched to offer presents and 
conciliatory propositions to some bands of Esquimaux, who 
professed peace and amity, but shewed their suspicions by 
generally retiring from their haunts; while the Indians, who 
dreaded to come in cortact with them, requested to be released 
from their engagements, and to return home. They were 
accordingly allowed to take their departure, on an under- 
standing that they would leave deposits of provisions at Fort 
Enterprize, and on the banks of the Copper-Mine River, for 
the eventual use of the expedition in its return. — On the 


evening of the 18th of July, the encampment took place at 
the junction of the river with the sea. ° 


‘ The river is here about.a mile wide, but very shallow, bein 
barred nearly across by sand-banks, which run out from the main 
land om each side to a low alluvial island that lies in the centre, 
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and'forms two channels: of these the westernmost only is navi- 
gable even for canoes, the other being obstructed by a stony bar. 
The islands to seaward are high and numerous, and fill the horizon 
in many points of the compass: the only open space, seen from 
an eminence near the encampment, being from N. by E. to N. E. 
by N. Towards the east the land was like a chain of islands, 
the ice surrounded the islands apparently in a compact body, 
leaving a channel between its edge and the main of about three 
miles. The water in this channel was of a clear green colour, 
and decidedly salt. Mr. Hearne could have only tasted it at the 
mouth of the river, when he pronounced it to be merely brackish. 
A rise and fall of four inches in the water was observed. The 
shore is. strewed with a considerable quantity of drift timber, 
which is principally of the wood of the populus balsamifera, but 
none of it of great size. We also picked up some decayed wood 
far out of the reach of the water. A few stunted willows were 
erowing near the encampment. Some ducks, gulls, and partridges, 
were seen to-day. As I had to make up despatches for England 
to be sent by Mr. Wentzel, the nets were set in the interim, and 
we were rejoiced to find that they produced a sufficiency of fish 
to supply the party. The fish caught were, the Copper-Mine 
River salmon, white fish, and two species of pleuronectes. We 
felt a considerable change of temperature on reaching the sea- 
coast, produced by the wind’s changing from the southward to the 
N.W. Our Canadian voyagers complained much of the cold, but 
they were amused with their first view of the sea, and particularly 
with the sight of the seals that were swimming about near the en- 
tranceofthe river : but these sentiments gave place to despondency 
before the evening had elapsed. ‘They were terrified at the idea 
of a voyage through an icy sea in bark canoes. They speculated 
on the length of the journey, the roughness of the sea, the un- 
certainty of provisions, the exposure to cold where we could 
expect no fuel, and the prospect of having to-traverse the barren 
grounds to get to some establishment. The-.two interpreters ex- 
pressed their apprehensions with the least disguise, and again 
urgently applied to be discharged ; but only one of the Canadians 
made a similar request. Judging that the constant occupation of 
their time as soon as we were enabled to commence the voyage 
would prevent them from conjuring up so many causes of fear, 
and that familiarity with scenes on the coast would in a short 
time enable them to give scope to their natural cheerfulness, the 
officers endeavored to ridicule their fears, and happily succeeded 
for the present. ‘The manner in which our faithful Hepburn viewed 
the element that he had been so long accustomed to, contributed 
not aliitle to make them ashamed of their fears.’ 


The distance from Fort Enterprize to the mouth of Copper- 
Mine River is about 334 miles, along 117 of which the 
canoes and luggage were dragged over ice and snow. The 
latitude of the encampment was found to be 67° 47! 50" N., 
and the longitude 115° 36' 49" W.; —a reckoning very dif- 
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ferent from that which was stated by Hearne. — Despatches 
were now delivered to Mr. Wentzel, and he took his departure 
with four Canadians, who were discharged to reduce the con- 
sumption of food: but the party remaining, including officers, 
still amounted to 20 individuals. Mr. Wentzel was more- 
over furnished with distinct instructions relative to placing a 
supply of provisions at Fort Enterprize, and various other 
particulars. 

In a future article, it will be our painful duty to attend on 
Captain Franklin and his associates when tossed on a stormy 
arid icy sea, and retracing their long wanderings amid pri- 
vations, sufferings, and disaster. 


[To be continued. | 
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Art. II. Poems on various Subjects. With introductory Remarks 
on the present State of Science and Literature in France. B 
Helen Maria Williams. 8vo. pp. 298. 12s, Boards. Whit- 
takers, 1823. ' 


"}~HE name of Miss Williams has been so long and so fre- 
quently before the public, and her literary character, from 
its outset, has been so connected with some of the deepest 
and most pathetic feelings of human nature during revolu- 
tionary periods, that it cannot have been easily dismissed from 
eneral recollection. Her labors in the vast field of modern 
sense and research have, indeed, been equally various and 
persevering, occupying the whole of the present together with 
the latter part of the past century: her opinions have given 
rise to some discussion ; and her political as well as literary 
views have subjected her to much periodical animadversion. 
The disputed points and questions, however, leading to this 
mixed controversy, having been for some time set at rest, it 
would here be worse then tedious and useless to revive them ; 
and we shall pass on without farther comment on her for- 
mer productions in the shape of Letters, Novels, Travels, and 
Poems, excepting as they are recalled to us by the composi- 
tions in the work before us. 

It is fairly stated by the writer that some of the contents of 
this volume are not now for the first time Jaid before her 
readers, having been published many years since in two small 
volumes, which have been ‘ long out of print:’ others have 
been scattered in different works ; and those which now first 
make their appearance are rather of a slighter texture, and 
form by no means the most interesting portion of the whole. 
Such, we think, as bear reference to public events, and most 
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of which have already been published, are far superior to the 

rest; for they have more spirit and poetry, because dictated 
perhaps by those liberal and patriotic feelings, for which the 
muse of Miss W. has long been celebrated. Of this charac- 
ter are the “ Peruvian Tales in Verse,” (formerly given to 
the public under the title of ** Peru,”) ** A Poem on the Bill 
passed for regulating the Slave-Trade,” and two odes, ** On 
the taking of the Bastille,’ and on “ The Peace signed be- 
tween the French and English” at Amiens in the year 1801. 

Of this last she observes that the only memorable circum- 
stance attending it was its incurring the displeasure of Bona- 
parte, who found it in a corner of the Morning Chronicle, 
and ordered it to be translated into the French language. 

‘ He pretended to be highly | irritated at the expression * en- 
circled by thy subject waves,” applied to England, and which 
he said was treasonable towards France; but what he really 
resented was, that his name was not once pronounced in the 
Ode. However singular it may seem that he should have 
paid the slightest attention to such a circumstance, it is never- 
theless true.’ — Introduction, p. xiii. 

This was not the only occasion on which the works of Miss 
W. seem to have elicited the sarcastic reflections and vituper- 
ation of the Ex-Emperor, as we Jearn from Mr. O’Meara’s: 
Memoirs ; in which her account of ** The Events of Napoleon’s 
Government of a Hundred Days” is mentioned by the Great 
Exile with affected indifference and contempt. Miss W. ap- 
pears to have met with this passage just as her own work was 
issuing from the press; and, in a note attached to the intro- 
duction, we find a refutation, quite satisfactory in our opinion, 
of the Emperor’s more serious declarations: which consist, 
first, of its being a very silly composition, filled with a string 
of falsehoods ; secondly, that he had never worn any other 
breast-plate than his flannel-waistcoat; and, thirdly, that the 
book, foolish as it was, must have been well paid. In justice 
to the defendant in this novel cause, it will be right to subjoin 
the defence in her own words. ‘Though we would not 
exactly remark with Sir Roger de Coverley that much 
may be said on both sides,” yet both sides seem to have been 
somewhat overcharged by the colors of opposite principles and 
feelings, so freely bestowed on them. We can suppose, for 
instance, that Bonaparte believed the work to contain “ the 
thing which was not,” but which Miss W. equally believed to 
be true, such as wearing a breast-plate; and in more import- 
ant matters, as well as in this, the alleged fact may either not 
exist, or may be so far disguised as only to furnish matter for 


dispute. On many historical points, however, in the remarks 
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before us, the author is quite borne out in het arguments ; and 
the following passages are not less striking for their political 
truth and liberality, than for the feeling and eloquence with 
which they are expressed : 


‘ With regard to the imputation of my work being silly, it is be- 
fore the public, and must defend itself; but when Buonaparte 
added, “ that it was filled with falsehoods,” he well knew that all 
it uttered was truth ; and indeed so much anger has something of 
a guilty air; nothing is calmer than innocence. With respect to 
the slight circumstance of his having worn, during the latter part 
of his reign, some kind of mysterious gis beneath his flannel- 
waistcoat, I shall only repeat that it was a fact of public notoriety 
at Paris, and that it gave a very awkward appearance to his per- 
son. But I hasten from his coating to a far more serious alle- 
gation against me, that of having been wel/ paid. What pages of 
my volume deserved best the recompense ? Was it the tribute of- 
fered to Kosciusko, the hero of Poland; or to La Fayette, the 
veteran of liberty in two worlds? It is the misfortune of those 
who write in times of revolution, that every successive government 
begins by proclaiming principles which the friend of liberty is 
tempted to applaud, and as regularly ends by governing in its own 
way. Exulting in the fall of one tyranny, the heart deludes itself 
with the hope of better things from new rulers, who take care, in 
their turn, to convict the dreamer of folly. All I said of Buona- 
parte, in that volume, were well known facts, upon which the 
stamp of fate was impressed, and which, while I traced them in a 
feeble sketch, History had already seized, and graven with her 
iron pen. If the glow of enthusiastic feeling were not one of the 
things which it is difficult to buy or sell, the person by whom I 
might most reasonably be suspected of having been heretofore 
paid, was Buonaparte himself. But no: when I offered incense at 
his shrine, when I never pronounced his name without emotion, 


- he had no recompense to give: he was not then an Emperor. My 


first lavish panegyric on Buonaparte, in my “ Tour through Swit- 
zerland,” was published before he went to Egypt, when no impe- 
rial diadem bound his brows, and he was only the Deliverer of 
Italy. At the date of my succeeding eulogium, in “ A Sketch 
of the State of France towards the End of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” he was simply first Consul, with no other title than that of 
Citizen ; but I own I praised him as extravagantly as if consuls, like 
kings, could do no wrong. His imperial purple at length cured 
my enthusiasm, and no odes of my inditing hailed his coronation, 
or his marriage; I saluted with no acclamations the daughter of 
the Czesars, and essayed no imitation of Pollio on the birth of the 

King of ‘Rome. 
¢ Weary of military despotism, I rejoiced indeed in the deliver- 
ance of the country, although not insensible to the bitter pang 
which must have rankled in the breast of the fallen monarch; but 
while his misfortunes are pitied by the lovers of liberty, they must 
not be compelled to mourn over him as its friend. He! who 
finished 
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finished the Revolution by undoing all it had done; who over- 
threw its best and most sacred institutions, with the mockery of a 
senate that was prostrate, and a legislature that was mute; who 

ave back to France her courtly pageantry, her titles, her distinc- 
tions, her feudal majorats, and wrested from her those equal rights’ 
for which she had sacrificed them all ; till at length his frantic am- 
bition, unsatisfied with the inheritance of empires, brought hosts 
of strangers within the gates of the capital, while Liberty hid her 
prostrate head in the dust. It was he who accustomed Europe to 
the action of immense masses of armed men, and thus gave rise 
to those Holy Alliances of bayonets, which hover over the nations 
with new invasions, new despotism, and consequently new revo- 
lutions.’ 


Not meaning to undervalue the merits of Miss W.’s poetry, 
which is always above mediocrity though wanting in some of 
the higher characteristics of genius, we must be allowed to 
express a far higher opinion of her prose-writings, which is 
by no means lessened by the above example. Indeed, the 
value of the present work, in our estimation, is considerably 
enhanced by the force and elegance of its prefatory remarks, 
the spirit and good feeling which they display, and the cor- 
rect information which they furnish relative to the existin 
state of science and literature in France. We are rae 
to coincide in her observation, that the characters of some of 
the most eminent men of that country have not been duly 
appreciated in our own; in fact, they have either been wholly 
passed over in silence, or mentioned without receiving the 
degree of approbation which they merited by their persevering 
labors and their learning. We cannot refrain, therefore, 
from copying her tribute to the characters of the great indi- 
viduals whom her pages record : 


‘ The professors of science in this country may indeed be safely 
left to defend themselves. ‘The learned only are fit to be their 
own judges, and I know not what my eulogium could add to such 
names as those of La Place, Delambre, Hauy, Cuvier, Jussieu, 
Gay-Lussac, Arrago, Biot, Thenard, and many others worthy to 
augment the list. Some of those persons belong, from their age, 
to the new order of things; and others, whose talents had already 
shed lustre on the old monarchy, preceeded in their learned 
labors during the course of the Revolution, and even amidst the 
crimes that marked the reign of terror, as if they sought to con- 
sole mankind for those passing horrors by the eternal lessons of 
wisdom and truth. What, for instance, canbe more noble and af- 
fecting than the conduct of Condorcet and Rabaut St. Etienne, at 
that period ? who, while dors da loi, and certain, if their retreat 
were discovered, of being dragged without trial to the scaffold, 
pursued with the calmness of a superior nature the lofty specu 
Jations of philosophy, and left posthumous works, in which they 
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disdained to make the slighest allusion to their own desperate situ- 
ation, which for both terminated in death! *’ 


The French literati, orators, poets, and statesmen, next 
come under the writer’s consideration; and their various 
claims to a higher degree of reputation, than many English 
persons have yet deigned to bestow on them, are canvassed in 
the most eloquent and able, if not always in the most impar- 
tial manner. ‘Though the tone of the advocate, however, is 
sometimes apparent, the warm sincerity and earnestness with 
which her opinions are expressed give an air of impressive vi- 
vacity and truth to her representations, which is by no means 
unpleasing. We applaud the spirit in which they are writ- 
ten, and many of her observations are extremely just: they 
are at once of a high and ennobling and a pacific tendency ; 
for they betray no rivalry, no invidious comparisons, no 
attempt to exalt the genius and talents of one nation by 
reflecting on those of the other. The real characters are 
placed before us, with their positive merits and pretensions ; 
the political and the literary state of society, as it now exists, 
is pointed out to us; and the influence of the new order of 
things on the national character: — but no where are the 
institutions, the literature, and the character of the French 


_and the English people brought into competition with each 


other, for the purpose of indulging particular feelings. The 
great talents of the more liberal party in the Chamber of 
French Deputies are mentioned with high commendation; and, 
among the poets, we have Le Brun, Delille, Chenier, Rey- 
nouard, Le Mercier, Arnaud, Jouy, Lavigne, Beranger, &c. 


~ We shall quote a portion of Miss W.’s remarks. 


‘ It were easy to exemplify the propitious effects which the 
new order of things has produced on poetry in many remarkable 
instances, but I shall confine myself to a few examples. There 
existed two poets in France at the period of the Revolution, pre- 
eminent above the rest : Le Brun, and Delille. ‘Their poetry dif- 
fered as much as their political opinions; that of Le Brun is 
daring and original ; that of Delille elegant and polished ; but the 


‘* This last work of Condorcet is entitled “‘ Sur la Perfecti- 
bilité de ! Homme ;” that of Rabaut St. Etienne was a “ Treatise 
on Public Instruction,” which fell into the hands of the Omars of 
the day, and was destroyed. Buta collection of his letters that 
have been preserved, and are now in the possession of Madame 
Rabaut-Pommier, his sister-in-law, will be published ; they throw 
more light on the first years of the Revolution than any work that 
has yet appeared. He has also left a collection of Sermons, which 
he had preached in ‘ the Desert,” the sole temple of the French 
Protestants before the Revolution.’ 
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Revolution exerted a powerful influence on both. Le Brun hailed 
that event with all the fervour of an impassioned spirit; his pa- 
triotic odes and invocations to Liberty have 


‘ « Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 


Liberty lends his age new fires, and gives his muse the exulting 
glow of youth ; he sweeps the chords of his lyre with a bolder 
hand, and draws forth tones of more lofty inspiration ; he stamps 
upon his verse all the vehemence of his political sentiments, and 
proves that what Pope has said of the sorrows of love may bé ap- 
plied to the triumphs of liberty : 


‘ «« He best can paint them who shall feel them most.” 


‘ Le Brun sometimes honoured me with his visits, and loved to 
recite his poetical compositions, even to a large circle; this is one 
of the last things a man of letters in England would chuse to un- 
dertake ; but it has always been the practice and the fashion, 
under every regime, in France. His tall meagre form, and his 
long thin visage, became full of animation while he repeated his 
verses; he seemed possessed by a kind of poetic furor; his eye 
flashed fire, his voice was sonorous ; but, with a temper impetuous 
as his song, he could bear no interruption ; irritated by the slightest 
movement, the lowest whisper in the apartment, he would sud- 
denly pause, and sometimes inflexibly refuse to proceed. Irascible 
in his temper, warm in his friendships, and no less violent in his 
enmities, he excelled in epigram, which he could point with a 
cruel skill that never missed its aim. Upon the whole, it cannot 
be denied that Le Brun was a greater poet for having witnessed 
the Revolution; that his muse took a higher flight after escaping 
from the trammels in which poetry had been confined in France ; 
and that, by mingling the dearest interests of mankind with the 
passionate language of the muse, he gave his divine art a charm 
and an empire till then unknown in his country. * 

‘ Delille, the contemporary of Le Brun, and like him advanced 
in age at the period of the Revolution, was one of its most re- 
solute antagonists. But we are sometimes subject, by a sort of 
fatality, to the influence of what we hate; Delille, impelled by his 
political opinions to emigrate, took refuge in England, where he 
no doubt enlarged the sphere of his ideas, acquired perhaps more 
greatness of thought, and enriched his imagination with bolder 
images. While devoted to old systems of politics, he learnt to 
adorn the new systems of science with the most beautiful color- 





‘ * Le Brun had the good fortune to have a poet for the editor 
of his works, M. Guingené, who was a member of the Institute, 
well known for his taste and erudition, for many elegant literary 
and poetical productions, and an history of Italian literature, 
which is considered as a classical work. The memory of this ac- . 
complished and enlightened friend of liberty will ever a cherished 
by those who enjoyed the privilege of his society, and the fascin- 
ating powers of his conversation.’ 
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ing of poetry. Even their rugged nomenclature becomes flexible 
to the will of the hand who possessed a peculiar power of bendin 
the French language to his purpose, while he preserved all its 
grace and harmony. 

‘ Thus a new situation combined with the general progress of 
modern improvement and discovery to make Delille a greater 
poet, in spite of his political prejudices, and almost against his 
will, He would have been satisfied to look at what could be seen 
of nature by a poet’s eye, through the narrow casements of a 
gothic castle; but he was borne down the torrent-stream of the 
Revolution, and his muse was forced to walk abroad amidst scenery 
of more extensive beauty and sublimer grandeur. 

‘ There belongs to Delille’s character a moral excellence which 
cannot be passed unnoticed, and that was his stedfast adherence to 
his principles. He was called, in the eloquent language of M. de 
Chateaubriand, ‘“ le courtisan de l’adversité ;” and he has been ce- 
lebrated also for his unshaken fidelity by a young poet now no 
more, Charles Loyson *, who has joined with the name of Delille 
that of the venerable poet and patriot Ducis, the translator of 
Hamlet and Macbeth. Ducis braved far longer than Delille the 
power of Buonaparte; refused all his gifts, and honours, the red 
ribbon, and the place of senator, and acquired the title of the last 
of the Romans. The following are the lines of Charles Loyson : 

‘ «© Voyez-vous ce tyran? la foule en vain l’encense, 
De Ducis, de Delille, il entend la silence, 
Qu’tl soumette a ses loix ’ Europe, et l Univers, 
De leur muse inflexible il n’aura pas un vers.” ’ 

‘ Those who have passed through the various phases of a revo- 
lution know how to appreciate the virtue of independence.’ + 





a 


We 


‘* This young poet died not long since, of a consumption. 
His last composition, a farewell to life, is entitled “ Le Jeune 
Povte au Lit de Mort,” where he laments his untimely fate in a 


strain of beautifully plaintive verse. I shall transcribe a few of the 
stanzas. 





‘ « Couvrez mon lit de fleurs, couronnez-en ma téte ; 


Placez, placez ma lyre en mes tremblantes mains ; ‘ 
Je saliérai la mort par une hymne de fete ; 


Vous, de mes derniers chants répéter les refrains. 
* « Mais quel trouble s'élive en mon dme affaiblie? 
Pourquoi tombent soudain ces transports généreux ? 
Mes regards, malgré moi, se tournent vers la vie, 
Et ma lyre ne rend que des sons douloureuz. 
* « Malheureux que je suis! je n'ai rien fait encore 
Qui puisse du trépas sauver mon souvenir ! 
J’emporte dans la tombe un nom que l’on ignore, 
Et tout entier la mort m’enlive a l'avenir I”’ 
‘+ It must be acknowledged that the fine arts too often follow 
the impulsion of power. Of this the first exhibition of painting 
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We have thus far ventured to digress from our poetical 


text without fear of responsibility ; inasmuch as our task is | 


rendered lighter by the circumstance, before mentioned, of 
many of the poems contained in this volume having previously 
made their appearance. ‘These having come under our 
notice on their first publication, and requiring no farther com- 
ment, will leave us at liberty to attend to such as are wholly 
new; which, though not equal, in many instances, to the 
earlier pieces, bear indisputable marks of poetical power of 
a very pleasing kind, if not, as we before observed, of the 
highest order. As a proof of this being the case, it will, 
perhaps, be sufficient to allege the fact, that one of Miss W.’s 
earlier effusions was really mistaken by the judicious biogra- 
pher of Robert Burns for a song written by the Scotish poet, 
and actually published as such in the collection of his works, 


Our readers may accept, as a specimen of these poems, - ° 


‘ Tue TRAVELLERS IN HASTE; 
Addressed to T. Clarkson, Esq., in 1814, when many English arrived 


at Paris, but remained avery short time. 

¢ Lov’d England! now the narrow sea 

In vain would sep’rate France and thee ; 

May fav’ring zephyrs swell the sail 

That wafts the crowd my wishes hail ! 

Strangers to me, they hither roam, 

But English accents speak of home ; 

And Scotia, still more dear to me 

Are those which lead me back to thee ! 

Accents that wake with magic powers 

The spirits of departed hours ! — 

Ah, lost to me thy fir-clad hills, 

The music of thy mountain-rills, — 

Yet ever shall the mem’ry last, 

‘* Pleasant and mournful” of the past. 

But here from scenes so new, so strange, 

Where meditation long might range, 

And taste might fix her ardent eye, 

How swift the rapid travellers fly ! 





at the Louvre, after the Restoration, furnished a striking evidence. 
We had been accustomed to see nothing but battles on every can- 
vas, and the figure of Napoleon ever in the foregrourid of the 
piece. But suddenly “ all pomp and circumstance of war” disap- 
peared; the snows of Wagram stained with blood melted away ; 
the fields of Austerlitz and Jena sunk from the horizon; and mar- 
Shals, soldiers, cannon, precipices, camps, and broken bridges, 
were all swept into one common ruin. The walls were crowded 
with Madonas and processions, and not one single warrior fixed the 
eye but the good Henry the Fourth, always dear indeed to the 
French, and to whom they have never forgotten their allegiance.’ 


What 
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What haste to come, what haste to go, 
Unknowing half they wish to know ; 
Delighted as they rush along, 

But not less eager to be gone. 

In vain the arts unfold their gates, 

For there no stranger ever waits ; 

In vain unlock that wealth sublime 
Immortal genius wrests from time : — 
Ah, wherefore ope the classic book, 
For those who have no time to look ? 
Who ’midst the academic bowers, 

On Breguet call to mark the hours ; 
Through the long gall’ry swift advance, 
And judge perfection with a glance! 
But to what class does he belong 

Who comes less eager to be gone, 
And yet inflexibly refuses 

To heed the arts, or court the muses? 
The groups that press to give th’ “* Apollo” 
A parting glance he scorns to follow ; 
In vain the ‘* Venus” may expect 

One look, and wonder at neglect ; 

For Clarkson slights all forms of beauty, — 
Not that he thinks indiff’rence duty, 
But dearer pleasures fill the space 

Of classic charms, and attic grace :— 
He comes at this decisive hour 

In pity’s cause, to plead with power ; 
His embassy is from the slave, 

His diplomatic skill to save ! 

He comes the fetter’d to unbind, 

To stipulate for half mankind; 

And when applause records his name, 
Sighs that philanthropy is fame.’ 


We select one other example, of a different kind. 


" N " “37 , 
Bic 


‘ HyMN, WRITTEN AMONG THE ALPS. 


‘ Creation’s God! with thought elate, 
Thy hand divine I see 
Impressed on scenes, where all is great, 
Where all is full of thee! 


‘ Where stern the Alpine mountains raise 
Their heads of massive snow; 
When on the rolling storm I gaze, 
That hangs — how far below ! 


‘ Where on some bold, stupendous height, 
The eagle sits alone ; 
Or, soaring, wings his sullen flight 
To haunts still more his own: 


' Where 
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| ¢ Where the sharp rock the chamois treads, 

| Or slippery summit scales ; 

Or where the whitening snow-bird spreads 
Her plumes to icy gales : 


‘ Where the rude cliff’s steep column glows 
With morning’s tint of blue; 
Or evening on the glacier throws 
The rose’s blushing hue: 


‘ Or where by twilight’s softer light, 
The mountain’s shadow bends ; 
And sudden casts a partial night, 
As black its form descends : 


¢ Where the full ray of noon alone 
Down the deep valley falls : 
Or where the sunbeam never shone 
Between its rifted walls : 


¢ Where cloudless regions calm the soul, 
Bid mortal cares be still, 
Can passion’s wayward wish controul, 
And rectify the will : 


* Where midst some vast expanse the mind, 
Which swelling virtue fires, 
Forgets that earth it leaves behind, 
And to it’s heaven aspires : 


¢ Where far along the desart air 

Is heard no creature’s call : 

And, undisturbing mortal ear, 
The avalanches fall : 
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* Where rushing from their snowy source, 
The daring torrents urge 
Their Joud-toned waters’ headlong course, 
And lift their feathered surge : 


‘ Where swift the lines of light and shade 
Flit o’er the lucid lake: 
Or the shrill winds its breast invade, 
And its green billows wake : 


¢ Where on the slope, with speckled dye 
The pigmy herds I scan: 
Or soothed, the scattered Chalets spy, 
The last abode of man: 


‘ Or where the flocks refuse to pass, 
And the lone peasant mows, aad 
Fixed on his knees, the pendent grass, 
Which down the steep he throws: 


‘ Where high the dangerous pathway leads 
Above the gulph profound, 
From whence the shrinking eye recedes, 
Nor finds repose around : 
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‘ Where red the mountain-ash reclines 

P Along the clifted rock ; 

Where firm the dark unbending pines 
The howling tempests mock : 


' ‘ Where, level with the ice-ribb’d bound, 
‘ The yellow harvests glow ; 
Or vales with purple vines are crown’d 
Beneath the impending snow : 


' ‘ Where the rich min’rals catch the ray, 
With varying lustre bright, 

And glittering fragments strew the w ay 

‘ With sparks of liquid light : 


‘ Or where the moss ferbears to creep, 
Where loftier summits rear 
' Their untrod snow, and frozen sleep. 
; Locks all the uncolour’d year : 
« In every scene, where every hour 
Sheds some terrific grace, 
In nature’s vast o’erwhelming power, 


Thee, Thee, my God, I trace!’ 


Several more pieces of a religious nature are inserted; viz. 
another Hymn, and Paraphrases on Psalm Ixxiv. 16, 17. 4» OB 
Isaiah, xlix. 15., on Matthew, vi. 4. and vil. 22. We observe 
also two or three feeling compositions addressed to the de- 

5 scendants of a deceased sister. 

~~ ~~~"Perhaps, the poetic character of Miss W. is already too well 
known to receive much elucidation, or addition, from the 
accompanying specimens afforded by her later effusions ; 
which, whatever positive degree of merit they may possess, 
would suffer from a comparison with some of her earlier 
pieces. ‘This, however, is a sort of parallel on which we feel 
the same reluctance to enter that we should experience in 
instituting an inquiry into the changes, varieties, and apparent 
inconsistencies of political opinion, in which this lady is said, 
of late years, to have involved herself. On this head, it will 
be enough to admit that, from the very singular and unex- 
pected course of events in France, as great a diversity and 
opposition of sentiments must arise; and Miss W. may have 
had reason at different times to express different views and 
expectations, by which she became undeservedly exposed to a 
certain degree of obloquy or suspicion. For ourselves, we 
can readily account for her enmity towards Bonaparte, with- 
out accusing her of tergiversation : — we can even forgive her 
for hailing the restoration, with the constitutional charter of 
Louis le Désiré, as a prospect of better things, until he proved 
a ifaceiver: and an oppressor: — but we cannot so easily 
segs account 
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account for, or reconcile to her known love of liberty, all her 
subsequent devotion to the Bourbon family. There is cer- 
tainly something in the tone and character of * A Narrative of 
Events, from the Landing of Bonaparte to the Restoration of 
Louis XVIII.,’ which we do not quite approve : — we find not 
in it the same clearness, earnestness, and decision, or the same 
degree of honorable political avowal and sincerity, which dis- 
tinguish some of her earlier writings. 





Art. III. The Son of Erin; or, the Cause of the Greeks. A Play 
in five Acts. By a Native of Bengal, George Burges, A.M. 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 8vo. pp.136. Miller. 1823. 


Art. IV. A Letter to the Rev. T. S. Hughes, by Edmund 
Henry Barker, Esy. of Thetford, Norfolk, occasioned by the 
Perusal of his ‘“* Address to the People of England in the Cause 
of the Greeks.” 8vo. ‘7s. 6d. sewed. Whittakers. 1823. 


We devote a single article to the two pamphlets of which 

"" the titles are here prefixed, on account of the identity of 
their subjects, and notwithstanding the wide difference in their 
mode of composition, as well as their having no other resem- 
blance. In addition to the laudable object of awakening the 
public sympathy to the cause of the Greeks, Mr. Burges, a 
worshipper of the muses on the banks of the Ganges and of 
the Cam, has been inflamed with a still higher zeal, — that of 
reforming the drama; and ‘ The Son of Erin’ is a specimen 
of the reformation which he proposes. 

A narrow-minded critic might question the existence of 
the valuable quality called Modesty, in a writer who assumes 
with little ceremony ‘the right to call himself the founder of 
a new school;’ and who, in another place, ‘ professes that in- 
effable contempt, which every man who claims to be above the 
common herd does and must feel for the bigotry of custom.’ 
We must do him the justice, however, to allow that he has 
amply established his claim to originality; and that he is so 
far from being the servile imitator of Sophocles, Euripides, 
Shakspeare, or Racine. that not a line in his play brings one 
of those great masters to our recollection: nor will his style be 
mistaken for that of any other author, living or dead. We 
might therefore, indeed, be not a little perplexed to account for 
the rejection of so fine a drama by the London managers, 
although we concur in the reason assigned for returning it, 
‘its being above the intellect of the audience:” because this 
inconvenience might, we apprehend, have been obviated by 
dispersing among the audience the very same notes which Mr. B. 
has subjoined for the benefit of his readers. By this simple 

process, ° 
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process, the plot would, as Bayes says, ‘‘ be insinuated into 
the boxes,” and the rest of the auditory be enabled to guess 
at the writer’s meaning. Of the assistance rendered by these 
annotations, our readers will hardly form an idea without an 
example. In the first act, the leader of the pirates, in answer 
to some compliments paid him by his comrades, observes that 


he could better thank them 


—— ‘ were his heart all tongue: 
Then might I tell, what pleasure riots here, 
To think that we, called outcasts by the world,’ &c. 


Mr. Burges has kindly told us, what the grammatical con- 
struction of the passage would never have suggested, that by 
here is meant the heart. If, however, any doubt can be en- 
tertained respecting the absolute necessity of these annotations, 
it will be right to observe that all Mr. B.’s jokes and puns 
would be wholly lost without them; and what can be a bet- 
ter contrivance than that by which he explains what no other 
being could possibly find out? In the following exquisite 
passage, two puns occur; of which the first is so intrinsically 
excellent as to be its own interpreter. One of the pirates is 
thus addressed by an Irishman: 


‘ Mr. Pirate — 
‘ Counter. Ex-pirate, by your leave, Mr. Paddy, as the time 
of our service is ex-pired. The Admiral, you see, has hoisted his 
yellow flag.’ 


The humour of this last allusion, which is too latent and 
unobtrusive to be brought to light without artificial means, is 
admirably explained by the note. ‘ A retired admiral is said 
to have hoisted the yellow flag; and, to understand the pun, 
Kalitza is supposed to have on a yellow dress.’ Here we have 
two-fold information, viz. that which relates to the yellow 
flag, and the colour of the dress which it is requisite to wear 
in order to understand and justify Mr. Burges’s puns. Such, 
at least, is the grammatical meaning of the sentence. 

We were at first rather puzzled to discover in what way the 
drama before us could be beneficial to the cause of the 
Greeks: but the difficulty soon vanished. ‘Those who are 
hostile to this cause speak of the degraded state of the intel- 
lect of that people, and the universal ignorance which pre- 
vails among them: but Mr. B. refutes this error by giving 
his Greek pirates an almost universal knowlege. What vast 
conceptions must be formed of the attainments of that nation, 
when its outlaws and its robbers are enabled to understand 
distringases and the sheriff’s return to writs in the English 
courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas! Talking of 
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the profits of their concern, one of them remarks ¢ that it 
has been vested in not tangible securities, and that the answer 
to the distraining writ will be * nadla bona,” or no bonus in a 
bad concern.’ The personage, indeed, from whom this ad- 
mirable piece of humour falls, we suppose from his name to 
be an Englishman: but it is to Greek auditors that it is ad- 
dressed ; and we may estimate the surprizing progress which 
the Greek intellect has recently made, when we observe a set 
of banditti on a rock in the Archipelago so well read as to 
understand Blackstone. 

If, however, we were inclined to deplore the inconsiderate 
rejection of this great drama on the score of the unnumbered 
beauties which it contains, and of a kind “ unattempted yet in 
prose or verse,” we are almost inconsolable when we advert 
to the moral truths which are so profusely scattered over it; 
and which, with the aid of good acting, would have had so 
impressive and so salutary an effect on the frequenters of the 
theatre. Of these aphorisms, many are new discoveries in 
moral science. Who would have arrived, by his own unen- 
lightened reason, at the important truth that a life of depre- 
dation communicates an improved moral sense, or a nicer per- 
ception of right and wrong, than the more regular and 
tranquil occupations of mankind ? 





‘ We, called outcasts by the world, 
Have of the past, or good or evil deeds, 
A keener sense than they whose moral tact 

Is bruited by the vulgar prejudice, 

Propped on prescriptive custom’s rotten base.’ 


Female moralityalso, has not been neglected in the new dra- 
matic school of which Mr. Burges is so justly vain of being 
the founder. That sensitive and shrinking modesty which, 
according to our northern opinions, diffuses over the faces of 
our fair countrywomen charms so exclusively their own, Mr. B. 
repudiates from his list of feminine attractions, and is in rap- 
tures with the ‘ sweet simplicity’ of a young lady who in- 
vites a gentleman to repose on her bosom. 


‘ Sweet simplicity ! 
How would the prudish daughters of the North 
Shrink from such words and deeds and thoughts as thine. 
But there society, like the soil, is 
All cold and stiff. The flow’rs of land and life 
Lack vigor, tint, and perfume ; here and there 
A plant of sweeter scent, of richer hue, 
Of more luxuriant leaf, is seen to live, 
And only does not wither, and thus shows 
Itself the exotic seed of warmer climes.’ 
Rev. Sept. 1823. D It 
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It is another aphorism in the female morality of this piece, 
that a woman is to speak out as she feels, and not to wait. till 
the proposal comes from the other sex : 


‘ Were man as left by nature, he would hear, 
Nor woman blush to speak, from lips now closed, 
By formal cold unfeeling custom, sounds 
To thrill his heart and save it from th’ embrace 
Of insincerity. But now, a fair one shows, 
Uncheck’d, affection tend’rest for a dog, 

Endear’d by acts of tried fidelity, 

— A virtue from man’s calendar of deeds, 

I grant, erased — yet must she meet the eye 

Of scorn from her own sex, and by hell-hounds, 
In form of man, for ever on the slip 

To pounce on unsuspecting innocence, 

Be deem’d fit prey, should she with guilcless heart 
Feel, and say first, ‘** Thou art my love, my life.” ’ 

Lost in this labyrinth of poetic and moral beauty, we have 
yet said nothing of the plot: but, indeed, the play is so in- 
geniously constructed that it has zo plot; the author having, 
by means of his new dramatic principles, disencumbered him- 
self of that which has generally been the first solicitude of 
dramatic writers, the construction of a regular fable by 
means of a series of events, all tending to one dramatic pur- 
pose. In this respect he has been true to his own philoso- 
phical definition of a drama; which excludes all plot or fable, 
and which we must use his own words to convey to our 
readers. ‘ ‘The drama is a representation of thoughts, words, 
and deeds, felt, spoken, and done by one set of human be- 
ings, who assume the appearance of another set for such a 
length of time as the supposed events would demand for 
their exhibition in reality.’ (Preface, p.ix.) After so lumin- 
ous a definition, we need not ask with Schlegel, ‘* What is the 
drama?” Mr. Burges, however, has omitted, in his enumer- 
ation of dramatic requisites, one which is strikingly ex~ 
emplified in his own play; we mean, the communication of 
rare and recondite pieces of knowlege. ‘Thus, for instance, 
we learn that the calling of the pirates, in addition to that of 
plundering the surface of the sea, is that of diving for and 
bringing up the treasures beneath it. When Gerall discovers 
himself, he exclaims, 

‘In me the pirates’ leader, Geral!, view, 


Whose daring crew hath made these seas disgorge 
Her richest treasure.’ 


Agam. ‘The vulgar admirers of female beauty will be some- 
what surprized, when they learn that a lady’s band and arm 
should be streaked with many colours: 


-——* Her 
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‘ Her arms 
Streaked with the varied hues of Flora’s pride, 
Rose, lily, hyacinth, from blood, skin, vein,’ &c. &c. 





We must not cull any more blossoms from this wilderness 
of sweets, for our limits admonish us to desist from so fasci- 
nating an occupation. Mr. Burges, we trust, will be en- 
couraged by the success of his drama to out-do Shakspeare, 
Fletcher, and Otway; not indeed by soaring above them, 
but by winging a downward and not less daring flight, far 
beyond the vulgar boundaries of sense and nature, into the 
illimitable regions of absurdity. 





Mr. Barker is a zealous champion for the Greeks, but the 
plan of his publication renders it an unfit subject of critical 
notice. It may be intitled 7ractatus de Grecis rebus et quibus- 
dam aliis; for it is a most motley though well-intended col- 
lection from tracts, news-papers, and sermons, of all that has 
been said on the affairs of Greece, and something more. 
The author’s name, indeed, appears in the title-page, but he 
is in fact only an editor. ‘The Courier, the Times, the Nor- 
wich and Bury Post, the Sheffield Iris, the greater part of 
Lord Chatham’s speech in the House of Lords on the Ame- 
rican war, Smollett’s History of England, Curran’s speech 
for Hamilton Rowan, Sheridan’s Thoughts on the Greek 
Revolution, Seed’s Sermons, and a long list of et ceetera, not 
to forget several extensive and eloquent passages from a tract 
lately published by Mr. Hall of Leicester, one of the most 
ardent advocates of Greece, and one of the best writers of 
the day ; — these constitute the work. We need not, there- 
fore, apologize for not entering into a regular review of such 
a compilation; contenting ourselves with citing the admirable 
peroration of Mr. Hall’s pamphlet, intitled Sentiments pro- 
per to the present Crisis. 


' €Go then, ye defenders of your country, accompanied with 
every auspicious omen; advance with alacrity into the field, 
where God himself musters the hosts to war. Religion is too 
much interested in your success, not to lend you her aid; she will 
shed over this enterprise her selected influence. While you are 
engaged in the field, many will repair to the closet, many to the 
sanctuary; the faithful of every name will employ that prayer, 
which has power with God; the feeble hands, which are unequal 
to any other weapon, will grasp the sword of the spirit ; and from 
myriads of humble, contrite hearts, the voice of intercession, sup- 
plication, and weeping, will mingle in its ascent to Heaven with 
the shouts of battle, and the shock of arms. And thou, sole 
Ruler among the children of men, to whom the shields of the 


earth belong, gird on thy sword, thou most Mighty! go forth with 
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their hosts in the day of battle! Impart in addition to their here- 
ditary valour that confidence of success, which springs from thy 
presence! Pour into their hearts the spirit of their departed 
heroes! Inspire them with thine own ; and while led by thy hand, 
and fighting under thy banners, open thou their eyes to behold in 
every valley and in every plain, what the prophet beheld by the 
same illumination — chariots of fire, and horses of fire! Then shall 
the strong man be as tow, and the maker of it as a spark ; and they 
shall both burn together, and none shall quench them.” 


“ 





Art. V. Journey from Riga to the Crimea, by Way of Kiev; 
with some Account of the Colonization, and the Manners and 
Customs of the Colonists of New Russia. ‘To which are added, 
Notes relating to the Crim Tatars. By Mary Holderness. 
Svo. pp.316. 10s.6d. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1823. 


]* consequence of some patronage offered by the Emperor 

of Russia, the son of the late Mr. Arthur Young, formerly 
secretary to the Board of Agriculture, undertook to conduct a 
colony of English farmers into the Crimea, in order there to 
introduce the more improved methods of British agriculture. 
Among the companions of his enterprize, we have been in- 
formed, were the family of Holderness; the lady-president of 
which has here undertaken to relate her journey, with the ob- 
servations made during her stay on the local phenomena and 
the inhabitants of the district. She carefully abstains from 
any matter connected with the fate and fortunes of the colony, 
but records, with unaffected propriety and interesting minute- 


ness, the events which occurred to her knowlege in this un- 


frequented district. She is apparently an accomplished 
woman and vigilant observer; and she exhibits a patient 
tolerance of difficulty which is highly to the honor of her 
temper and resolution. It was especially at the village of 
Karagoss in the Crimea that she resided habitually from the 
year 1816 to 1820; and, in a most unassuming and familiar 
manner, she paints the present state of a country which, under 
the Greeks formerly, and more recently under the Genoese, 
had attained a high degree of populousness and commercial 
importance: but which, beneath the barbarizing sway of 
Russia, is wildering into a desert, and only supplies pasturage 
to roving hordes of Tatars. 

In the first chapter is recorded the arrival of the writer at 
Bolderaa, which is the port of Riga, and about nine miles 
lower down the river: but a bar situated there prevents large 
vessels from ascending higher. A floating bridge, 2600 feet 
in length and 40 feet in breadth, is annually stretched across 
the Dvina at the thaw of the waters, and taken up in the 

winter, 
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winter, when the ice serves as a substitute. Riga once 
counted forty thousand inhabitants, but has decreased an 
entire fourth, from the capricious policy of government in 
taxing its imports. 

The second chapter describes the method of travelling in 
Russia, the equipages, post-houses, inns, accommodations, 
and the appearance of the people. Kreitzburg is the most 
important place which presents itself on the way. Coloured 
engravings illustrate the costume of the boors: whose common 
drink is /vass, or a sort of cider made by fermenting the juice 
of plumbs. In the next chapter we find the description of a 
night at Trepenhoff, which we shall copy as characteristic of 
Russian inns, manners, and filth. 


‘ At Trepenhoff we were obliged to wait all night, for want of 
horses, and here passed a most unusual scene. One room alone 
was to be had for our party, and the bedding was laid upon some 
hay on the floor, excepting one bedstead, which I and my baby 
occupied: the rest of the party were laid down to sleep, when 
they brought in a broad long form, upon which a soldier’s cloak 
and a pillow were placed: I had put on my night-cap (the only 
change of course made in my dress), and was going to lie down, 
when, to my surprise, a young officer walked in, and very quietly 
took his station on the wooden bench, which his cloak and pillow 
had converted into a couch for that night’s repose. For some 
time I sat musing with astonishment, and doubtful whether, with 
this addition to our party, I could prevail upon myself to rest; but 
fatigue pleaded with a ieee I could not withstand, and I soon 
followed the example which had been given me. Since then I 
have been so accustomed to the same scene, that I could now lie 
down and sleep very quietly, with the addition of half-a-dozen or 
more to our party. 

‘It would be in vain to attempt giving a description of the 
misery and dirt in which the people live; they all lie down to 
sleep in their clothes, taking off only the upper garment, and 
throwing over them either a Pastiege A shube, or pelisse, or a 
cotton-quilted coverlid: they swarm with every sort of vermin, 
the natural consequence of want of cleanliness in themselves, 
their clothes, and their houses. Unhappily for those of the Eng- 
lish who travel on the Continent, they are so used to all the com- 
forts of cleanliness and decency, that it is impossible not to feel 
extreme disgust and abhorrence at this barbarous race of beings, 
who in all respects live more like herds of swine, than like rational 
creatures: in the houses of the Jews, in particular, they live toge- 
ther in swarms like bees, though not like them for the purposes of 
industry ; their little dirty children run about the house almost 
naked, or with only one garment on, a large long shirt ; the chil- 
dren and the servants seldom wear stockings, and with the little - 
idea they have of cleanliness in their houses, it is not likely that 
they can walk about their filthy clay-floors with feet unsoiled. 
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‘ The want of horses detained us here throughout the followin; 
day also; and we were advised to remain there another night, as 
many robberies had been committed by deserters from the army, 
who had secreted themselves in the woods, and had intercepted 
several passengers. Our party, however, being so numerous, the 

entlemen took the precaution of going well armed, and prepared 
For defence, and we set out from Trepenhoff about nine in the 
evening. We reached the following station without being mo- 


lested, and taking coffee, proceeded to Diinabourg, where we 
arrived about nine in the morning. 


‘ The country through which we have travelled from Riga hither 
is most of it extremely wild, and many parts beautiful and romantic. 
Immense forests bounded our road on either side, and we have 
journeyed fifty or a hundred versts together through avenues of 
trees, principally the fir, the birch, and the lime: the route lay 
nearly along the course of the Dvina, which we had twice to cross, 
and which frequently presented itself to view in some very de- 
lightful landscape : the soil, however, is barren, and its inhabit- 


ants but thinly scattered, so that scarce any signs of cultivation 
are seen. 


‘ The peasants hang their bee-hives in the woods, that the bees 
may have the first flowers of the lime, whence they make very 
fine honey. The bark of the lime, or linden-tree, is manufac- 
tured into several different things: I have already mentioned the 
peasants’ shoes ; ropes are made of it, and it is used in making 
their sledges: there are eight or ten more purposes to which it is 
applied, insomuch that the owners of forest-wood complain ex- 


ceedingly of the depredations committed by the peasants in steal- 
ing the bark and injuring the trees.’ 


Mrs. H. and her family continued to ascend the Dvina b 
the road along its banks to Diinabourg, now only the remains 
of a once populous town; seven hundred houses having been 
pulled down in 1810 to make a fortification, which the French 
destroyed in their route to Moscow.—Chap. iv. depicts Besan- 
kovitch, the residence of Count Creptovitch, a travelled and 
accomplished nobleman, who received our colonists with 
hospitality. ‘The portion of civilization that is to be found in 
Russia is wholly immured in the palaces of the nobility. — 
Homil, the residence of Count Romanzoff, is described in 
the next chapter; and here again is one of those imitations of 
an English gentleman’s luxury, which is doomed * to waste its 
fragrance on the desert air.’ This house is not surrounded 
by a park, or even a garden, but, like a conservatory in January, 
admits the visitor at once from a wilderness of snow into a 
tropical island,— from bleak exposure into a fairy palace. 
The Russians accustom their children frequently to use the 
warm-bath, and infuse the leaves of fragrant herbs into the 
tepid water. — After having pursued the course of the Dvina 
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into the government of Smolensko, the fair anthor crosses near 
Tchernigoff an intervening ridge of high land, and descends 
into the valley of the Dnieper; the course of which river she 
henceforth follows, down to Kiev first, and thence to the 
Black Sea. 

Kiev occupies the whole sixth chapter, and merits this dis- 
tinction. It is admirably situated, on a bold and_ rocky 
eminence, bathed by a broad river navigable from the Euxine ; 
is defended by the castle, and decorated by the monastery is 
Pestcherskey ; is provided with an arsenal, and is approached 
through barrier-gates. It was once the metropolis of Russia, 
and is better adapted by geographical position for that honor 
than either Moscow or Petersburgh, which now enjoy alternately 
the advantage of the imperial presence. Kiev contains about 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants; who are supplied during an 
annual fair, called the Contract, with the collective luxuries of 
Asia and Europe. Should the czars ever resume the habit 
of dwelling on this spot, a great spur would be given to com- 
mercial and agricultural industry, in a province much more 
adapted by climate for the rapid production of the wants of 
life, than those regions in which hitherto an artificial popu- 
lation has been convened to simulate the magnificence without 
the comforts of civilization, and to mimic the discipline 
without possessing the accoinmodations of government. In the 
ninth century, Kiev is said to have contained 400 churches: 
but superstition and despotism have progressively checked its 
erowth, and reduced it to its present state of mortifying decay. 
Elow strange that a spirit of territorial aggrandizement should 
be affected: “by a nation, which would double its strength by 
narrowing its basis; and which might become a ee 
power by. condensing its scattered population on the northern 
coast of the Euxine, where so many vast rivers communicate 
with the interior. 

Chapter vii. conducts the reader to Human, ‘ulchin, Balta, 
and, finally, to Odessa; which is, or recently was, under the 
Dake of Richelieu, a flourishing place of about thirty years’ 
crowth. Some privileges were “granted to its port, on the 
faith of which several Greek tnerchants built costly establish- 
ments: but these privileges, with an immoral and prejudicial 
contempt for public contracts, have lately been rescinded, or 
suspended ; and Odessa perhaps will yet be added to the long 
list of Russian cities in ruin. Are such melancholy monu- 
ments the only trophies of autocracy ? 

In the concluding chapter of her tour, Mrs. H. visits 
Nicolayeff, Cherson, Bereslaff, the salt lakes of Perekop, 
Sympheropol, the Tatar town of Karasubazar, and finally 
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arrives at her destination in Karagoss. An appendix gives 
some additional particulars of Nicolayeff and Odessa, which 
were first observed in returning. : 

To this curious, unusual, and to the reader agreeable tour, 
succeeds a statistical account of the colonies of New Russia; 
which is divided into twenty-four sections, and treats in- 
structively of the colonization of the Taurida, of the Odessa 
colony, of the general system of government, and of the per- 
nicious power granted to the officers of the government. We 
extract a passage. 


‘ The salary affixed to the office of Espravnek is 250 rubles per 
annum; which, it has been confidently said, that he is able to 
stretch to 10,000. Whether it be really the case, that he is gifted 
with the touch of Midas to such an extent, I have not authority 
enough to vouch for; but it is an undoubted fact, that his nominat 
income is very much below what he really receives, and that all 
above the sum allowed by government is extorted from the Ta- 
tars, or received by way of present, which the donors in most 
cases are compelled to make, to avoid worse consequences. 

‘ They have an old proverb, which will speak for them better 
than I can — it is this: “ Nebo Vicokie, ah Gocydar dalokie;” or, 
‘¢ Heaven is high, and the Emperor is a long way off.” Yet the 
portrait of his imperial Majesty is set up in all their law-offices, 
and all heads are uncovered with the greatest reverence to the 
picture, and an outward demeanour kept up, as though he were 
indeed present to behold them; they, however, tenaciously re- 
member, ‘ Gocydar dalokie!” This corruption, as may be rea- 
sonably expected, defeats its own purpose; and the man who 
might possibly remain for years undisturbed in the same office, is 
quickly removed, with the hope of obtaining in another a better 
and more faithful servant. The causes which contribute to this 
depravity are several ; but chiefly the very low salaries which, in 
the civil service especially, are awarded to the servants of the 
crown ; and, according to their own proverb, its distance from the 
seat of government makes corruption and fraud more easy. An- 
other cause of this monstrous depravity is eminently owing to the 
total neglect of every species of education amongst the Russians; 
for this description of people positively know nothing more of it 
than how to hold a pen, or how to copy or scribble voluminous 
reports, and other documents of their numerous tribunals.’ 


In the Crimea, a commission exists for examining the titles 
of disputed lands, which seems to grant away the pasturages 
of the Tatars, and even the persons of the cattle-keepers, 
with very little ceremony. —- A view of Theodocia, or Kaffa, 
as the Tatars call it, is inserted in this volume: it is said to 
have’ contained in the time of the Genoese 36,000 houses: 
but in 1820 Mrs. H. estimated the entire population (p. 137.) 
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at only five thousand inhabitants. Dr. Clarke, through some 
error in his manuscript-notes, talks of fifty families only. 

The Nogay Tatars and the Greek colonists are severally 
described and depicted: next the German colonists, and the 
frugal industrious Bulgarians: but none of these races seem 
to thrive, since the vastness of the estates, and the feudal tenure 
of all the landed property, oppose a fatal obstacle to any last- 
ing amelioration. Until the soil be rendered freehold, and a 
great subdivision of proprietorships be accomplished, no 
farmer’s family can have a real interest in bettering its condi- 
tion. Will the vassal expend his savings, or employ his in- 
dustry, about the houses and grounds of his lord? — Here a 
new sort of ghost-story is introduced : 


‘ It is recorded, and believed by all denominations of the super- 
stitious inhabitants of the Crimea, that this quality (hospitality) 
was the means of preserving a whole village from the dreadful 
visitation of the plague during the years 1812 and 1813. The 
belief of the personification of evil is rarely found, though we 
read of it in all the eastern tales. The story is as follows: Near 
midnight a stranger knocked, and obtained admittance, at the cot- 
tage of one of these villagers; he begged for food and drink, 
both of which were freely given to him, and his stay for the re- 
mainder of the night pressed; but having refreshed himself, he 
got up to depart, and thanking them for their reception of him, 
assured them he would amply repay it. ‘ I am,” said he, “ Tue 
PLaAGuE, and during the scourge with which I am come to visit 
this country, your village shall remain unhurt and untouched 
amidst surrounding devastation.” The promise was fulfilled, and 
the village escaped the infection, which spread with horrid ra- 
pidity around.’ 


On the eve of her departure, Mrs. Holderness thus sums 
up her observations : 


‘ From what has been premised, it will readily be seen, that the 
routine of a country life amidst such a primitive race as the Ta- 
tars, though it was occasionally enlivened by visits to the towns, 
or neighbouring proprietors, or made interesting by the means of 
serving our poorer neighbours, yet could have little of anecdote, 
while it afforded much of observation, and abundance of employ- 
ment. 

‘The moral character of the peasantry of the Crimea is ex- 
ceedingly depraved and vicious; and, excepting the Tatars, I 
never found it possible, by any good offices or kindness, to excite 
any attachment in them, that the sight of a glass of brandy would 
not instantly surmount; and amongst the servants we have had, 
from nearly every nation, there, a gross immorality and inveterate 
love of drunkenness were almost invariably the leading traits. 

‘ The different modes by which they manifested their regret at 
the time of my leaving Karagoss were thus evinced: my — 
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neighbours were with me throughout the day previous to my de- 
parture, either sitting silent in my room, or assisting in the ar- 
eee the journey; but on the day of my departure few 
could see me; and when the children went to bid good-bye to the 
women, they found them shut up, and really grieving. My two 
servants, one a Pole, the other a German, busily and attentively 
assisted me throughout the preceding day ; but when their duty 
was done, they took care to drown their sorrow in large libations 
of wine and brandy, which they had previously promised me they 
would not do. On the morning of my departure, they felt still 
more strongly the necessity of repeating that, which the preced- 
ing night had produced exhilaration ; and I fear, if not the osten- 
sible, I was at least the nominal cause of a repetition of the same 
offence the following evening: and well was it if the evil stopped here. 

‘I conclude with noticing, that on being seated in the carriage, 
and ready to depart, 1 was presented by the Polish woman with a 
small loaf of bread and some cheese, which she had sent to the 
market-town te purchase for me; she gave it with a particular 
injunction, that I should eat it myself, and then I should not want 
bread upon the road. That I did not feel this want, however, I 
certainly owed to a more powerful charm than her little loaf, 
though I received it with a ready promise to purchase my good 
fortune by so accommodating a price.’ 


A second edition follows of the writer’s Notes on the 
Crim Tatars; in which various instructive particulars are 
given respecting the marriages, feasts, cookery, and habits of 
the various classes of the people ; their superstitions, funerals, 
punishments, and diseases: their farming, gardening, uten- 
sils, plants, and animals. ‘The buffalo is thus characterized : 


‘ There are some few camels in the Crimea, and many buffaloes. 
These latter are, of all domestic animals, the most disagreeable 
and difficult to use, being totally unable to bear extremes of tem- 
perature. In hot weather they become altogether unmanageable, 
and towards noon will desert their work, running furiously into 
the first water, to refresh themselves by rolling in the mud. When 
this fit takes them, they will frequently run with a loaded waggon 
into the sea. In winter they are almost equally troublesome, 
since they require to be kept so warm, that huts must be made 
for them below the surface of the ground. ‘They are extremely 
destructive among trees, constantly breaking off all the lower 
branches. The female gives a profusion of miik, which is said to 
contain a large proportion of cream; but the butter is white, and 
not so well flavoured as that of the cow. The skin of the buf- 
falo is very valuable, and the Tatars make traces of it wherewith 
to draw their ploughs and waggons. The strength of these may 
be estimated, from their power of sustaining the draught of seven 
pairs of oxen, in ploughing a stiff clay.’ 


It is pleasing to observe how well our English ladies travel, 
in a literary point of view; and how quick and detailed are 
their 
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their observations on all that passes around them. ‘These fe- 
male pilgrims of civilization catch exquisitely the present 
features of nature and society; and they have the art of allur- 
ing in conversation every variety of information, which @t 
would be reckoned dangerous or trifling to communicate to 
men. We therefore exhort those of our countrywomen, who 
have the opportunity of visiting foreign nations, to be less re- 
luctant in publishing their remarks. 








Art. VI. View of the and present State of the Island of 
Jamaica ; with Remarks on the Moral and Physical Condition 
of the Slaves, and on the Abolition of Slavery in the Colonies. 


By J. Stewart, late of Jamaica. S8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. 
Whittakers. 1823. 


p= appearance of this volume, from the pen of an indivi- 

dual who has long resided in the largest of our West 
Indian islands, has induced us to resume the very important 
subject to which our attention was lately drawn by the publi- 
cations of Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Macaulay. In the pages 
which we devoted to the two excellent pamphlets of those 
gentlemen, (Number for June last,) we endeavored to present 
a concise view of the state of slavery in our colonies ; and to 
shew that the enormous abuses, generated by that system, 
imperiously called for a remedy. We did not offer any ob- 
servations on the subject of compensation to the planters, in 
the supposed case of a complete emancipation of the slaves, 
because it was a question to which neither of the writers 
under review had applied themselves; nor did we enter into 
an examination of the various methods which have been pro- 
posed for the accomplishment of an ultimate emancipation : 
— our object was to prove the necessity existing for a change 
in the system, and the safety with which that change might be 
wrought. On the present occasion, however, we shall inquire 
into the vested rights of the planters, with their claims to com- 
pensation; and we shall examine the practicability, in which 
we shall be materially assisted by the details and observations 
of Mr. Stewart, of some of the modes proposed for accom- 
plishing the complete removal of this most disgraceful stain 
on our national character. 

In considering the question of the continuance of slavery, 
with reference only to the master and the slave, there cannot 
be a doubt that, according to every law of religion, morality, 
humanity, and justice, the latter is immediately, without stay 
or hinderance of any kind, intitled to a full, unconditional, 
and absolute emancipation. The colonists tell us, indeed, 
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that, ** however invidious it may be, they explicitly and openty 
avow and claim their right of property in their slaves, as well 
as in the lands which they cultivate *:” but, with equal expli- 
an and openness, might the celebrated Turpin have avowed 

d claimed his right of property in the horse which he rode 
and the watch which he wore, though both the one and the 
other were acquired by force on Hounslow-heath. The colo- 
nists claim a right of property in that in which no property 
can possibly reside.+ Did the matter rest here, we should 
say to the planters, ** Yours has been the guilt, and yours 
must be the reward of guilt; you have bought your brothers’ 
blood, and you must pay for it with your own ruin:” but, in 
the present state of things, a sentence like this would be 
grossly unjust. The nefarious man-traffic was long supported 
by our laws, and the existence of slavery is still recognized by 
them: the colonists have acted and still act under the sanc- 
tion of the laws ; and to them, therefore, they properly appeal 
for protection. ‘The country at large has indeed been a par- 
ticeps criminis in the offence, and therefore must bear its por- 
tion of the burden. The legislature cannot say to the slave- 
owner, “ It is true we told you that you might kidnap the 
Negro, and might work and lash him: but we have changed 
our opinion : it is illegal, and you must suffer the loss!” We 
grant, then, that the colonist is intitled to a compensation : 
but, as no claim to compensation can arise without a previous 
loss, let us see what would be the damage sustained by the 
slave-owner if his Negroes should be emancipated. 

The value of a slave consists solely in his labor ; for in his 
mere blood and bones and sinews, without their being put in 
action, his master can have no possible interest. If it can be 
proved, then, that the labor performed by a Negro, when a 
slave, would be procured from him at a less expence if he 
were free, it is evident that his owner would be benefited by 
the change, and that not the shadow of a right to compensa- 
tion would exist. The value of the slave would in that case 
be added to the value of the land. Thus, if a plantation in 


sembly of Jamaica reiative to a Bill introduced into the House of 
Commons,” (the Slave-Registry Bill,) 1816, p. 37. 

The overwhelming power of self-interest in warping the 
judgment and feelings is almost inconceivable. In the proceed- 
ings of the House of Assembly, cited in the above note, amongst 
other arguments of the Committee in support of the abstract doc- 
trine of slavery, we are told that ‘“* In 1 Cor. c. vii. v.21. and 24, 
St. Paul makes it perfectly immaterial whether a man ts bond or 
free.”’ 
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itself worth 10,000). at present be cultivated by slaves who 
cost 5000/., it will be worth 15,0002. when the purchaser is 
not compelled to lay out 5000/. in order to procure laborers. 
Arguing on the acknowleged operation of human feelin 
there cannot be a simpler proposition than that volunta 
labor must always be more productive than that which is com- 
pulsory : — a truth that rests on the principle of self-interest, 
which is a principle that the West Indian planters ought to 
know how to appreciate. If we may be told that this is a 
theory, true in the abstract but false in practice, then let the 
question be examined by the strong test of fact and experience. 
The experiment has been repeatedly tried; and the result 
has been found favorable to the interests of humanity. * 


‘* A few Polish nobles,” says Mr. Coxe in his Travels in 
Poland, ‘ have ventured upon the expedient of giving liberty to 
their vassals. The event has shewn this to be no less judicious 
than humane, no less friendly to their own interests than to the 
happiness of the peasants ; for it appears that in the districts in 
which the new arrangement has been introduced, the population 
of their villages has been considerably increased, and the revenues 
of their estates augmented in a triple proportion. The first noble 
who granted freedom to his peasants was Zamoiski, formerly Great 
Chancellor, who in 1761 enfranchised six villages in the palatinate 
of Masorin. In 1777 the receipts of this particular district were 
nearly triple, and Zamoiski, pleased with the thriving state of the 
six villages, has enfranchised the peasants of all his estates.” 


In the Brazils, also, a system of voluntary labor has been 
adopted in working for gold and jewels. 


‘¢ The master supplies the slave daily with a certain quantity 
of provisions and tools, and the slave is obliged to return a certain 
quantity of gold or jewels according to the nature of the ground. 
Every thing that remains over this ration the Negro keeps himself, 
were the balance to be millions. The gold-mines of Popayan and 
Choco in Spanish America are wrought in the very same way. 
The finest pearl-fisheries in South America, those of Panama for 
example, are in the hands of Negro tenants, as it were. These are 
bound to give a certain number of pearls every week. The 
Negroes in the towns are allowed to hire themselves out to ser- 
vices of different kinds, on condition of their returning to their 
masters a certain portion of their wages; the rest they may spend 
or hoard up for their own use.” (Brougham on Coloniat Policy.) 





* Much valuable information on this subject is collected in a 
short but able pamphlet, intitled “‘ A Letter to M. Jean Baptiste 
Say on the comparative Expence of Free and Slave Labour. By 
Adam Hodgson. Hatchard and Son. 1823 :” —and to this letter 
we are indebted for many of the details which we have given on 
the point in question. 
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The most convincing proof, however, of the superiority of 


Sree over slave labor is to be found in the experiments made 


by Mr. Steele in the island of Barbadoes.* This gentleman, 
imsthe year 1780, at a very advanced period of life, visited his 

ates in the West Indies, for the laudable purpose of im- 
proving the condition of his Negroes: with which view, and 
as one means of accomplishing this desired end, he resolved 
to try whether he could not carry on the plantation-work 
through the stimulus of reward. 


‘¢ He offered two-pence halfpenny (currency, or about three- 
halfpence sterling,) per day, with the usual allowance to holers + 
of a dram with molasses to any twenty-five of his Negroes, both 
men and women, who would undertake to hole for canes an acre 
per day, at about 964 holes for each Negro to the acre. The whole 
gang were ready to undertake it, but only fifty of the volunteers 
were accepted, and many amongst them were those who upon 
much lighter occasions had usually pleaded infirmity and inability: 
but the ground having been moist, they holed twelve acres within six 
days, with great ease, having an hour, more or less, every evening 
to spare, and the like experiment was repeated with the like suc- 
cess. More experiments with such premiums on weeding and deep 
hoeing were made by task-work per acre, and all succeeded in 
like manner, their premiums being all punctually paid them in 
proportion to their performance. But afterwards some of the 
same people being put, without premium, to weed on a loose culti- 
vated soil in the common manner, eighteen Negroes did not do as 
much in a given time, as six had performed of the like sort of 
work a few days before with the premium of two-pence half- 
penny.” | 

At length, Mr. Steele established a regular system of wages, 
calculated with a reference to the peculiar situation of the 
master and the laborer; and the result of these meritorious 
changes was such as we might expect: “ in little better 
than four years, the annual net clearance of his property was 
more than tripled.” This was only one consequence of the 
wise and benevolent policy of Mr. Steele ; for he abolished all 
arbitrary punishments, introduced a sort of Negro magistracy 
on his estate, and by treating his slaves as rational creatures 
he rendered them a valuable and happy community. 








* An account of Mr. Steele’s proceedings is contained in a 
volume published by Dr. Dickson, intitled ‘* Mitigation of Slavery, 
by Steele and Dickson.” Some copious details ftom this work 
may be found in Mr. Clarkson’s ‘* Thoughts on the Necessity of 
improving the Condition of the Slaves in the British Colonies,” 
originally published in the “ Inquirer.” | 

+ Holing, or preparing the holes for the canes, is one of the 
most laborious tasks which the Negroes have te perform. 

A strong 
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A strong argument to prove the expensive nature of slave- 
labor is to be found in the fact that, where the price of 
free-labor is low, slave-labor is readily abandoned. It is 
well known that a low price of produce and a reduced value 
of labor preceded the extinction of slavery in the’ northern 
parts of the United States; and the slave-owner no doubt 
more readily acquiesced in the abolition, from a comparison 
of the relative value of free and slave-labor, into which a 
depression of prices compelled him to enter. * 

If, notwithstanding the many convincing proofs which exist 
that our West Indian colonists, instead of being injured, 
would be benefited by the emancipation of their slaves, they 
should still insist on @ compensation before any effectual mea- 
sures are taken towards a complete abolition of slavery, let 
the legislature guarantee that compensation on proof of the 
losses sustained. ‘lo the plan mentioned by Mr. Stewart, 
viz. that government shall pay to the owner of every slave 
his full value on his manumission, we most decidedly object, 
for it would in fact be paying the slave-owners for their preju- 
dices. ‘There is, however, another mode of overcoming this 
difficulty, to which we shall soon advert; and which, while it 
would satisfy the demands:of the colonists, would exonerate 
the country from all chance of burden, and prove at the 
same time of great utility in meliorating the habits of the 
slaves. We refer to the practicability of enabling the Negroes 
to purchase their own freedom.— With these ideas on a 
question, which, after all, furnishes the real objection to any 
alteration in the slave-system, we cannot but view the appre- 
hensions of Mr. Stewart on this subject as misplaced and un- 
necessary. : 

‘ With respect to the policy of the measure in a national point 
of view, it may be reduced to the very momentous questions — 
first, whether in such an event the mother-country would be in a 
condition to pay nearly one hundred millions of money to her 
subjects whose capitals are embarked in West India property under 
the guarantee of British laws, for the loss of that property ? 
which she would be as much bound in honor and good faith to do, 
if she gave freedom to the slaves, as to keep faith with the national 
creditors ; and, secondly, whether she could afford to suffer a de- 


falcation in her revenue of five millions and a half derived from her 
colonial commerce — the loss of a market for her manufactures to 





* Some acute remarks on this subject may be found in * A 
Letter addressed to the Liverpool Society for promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery, on the injurious Effects of high Prices of 
Produce, and the beneficial Effects of low Prices upon the Con- 


dition of Slaves. By James Cropper.” Hatchard and Son. _— 
the 
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the amount of more than three millions and a half per annum —a 


great nursery for her seamen, and employment for a considerable 


portion of her shipping. It is easy to speculate on such a subject, 
but theory and practice are very different. The warmest rational 
friends of humanity would hardly advocate a measure fraught 
with so much evil on one side, without being likely on the other 
to be attended by the good contemplated.’ (P. 243.) 


Having dismissed what we may call the mercantile part of 
our speculations, in which we have been compelled to weigh 
gold against blood, —or the interest of the slave-owner against 
the agony of the slave, —we shall now examine the most feasi- 
ble plans which have been proposed for the ultimate total 
extinction of the slave-system. It has been remarked to be 
one of the most odious characteristics of slavery, that its 
degrading influence gradually renders the beings who are 
exposed to it unfit for the enjoyment of freedom. This ob- 
servation is certainly true, and has with propriety been applied 
to the slave-population of our West Indian islands : — but 
nothing, at the same'time, can more clearly demonstrate the 
necessity of some prompt and judicious measures to counter- 
vail so {monstrous an evil. In our Review for June last, we 
enumerated the principal grievances which loudly called for 
redress, and the removal of which ought in fact to be the 
first step towards reformation. We there stigmatized the 
use of the lash as brutalizing and horrible; and we are con- 
sequently glad to find from Mr. Stewart that this execrable 
punishment has in many instances fallen into discredit : 
whence, we hope, we may infer that the planters would not 


be unwilling that it should be prohibited altogether by an 
enactment of the legislature. ; 


‘ The continuance of that long-standing opprobrium of the 
West Indies, the cart-whip as an instrument of punishment, has 
been condemned by every enlightened colonial proprietor, and 
no voice is’now raised to defend it. In Jamaica the use of it is 
fast wearing away. On many plantations it has been abolished 
for many years past, and some less revolting instrument of correc- 
tion adopted in its place.* However averse a proprietor may be 
to the too free use of the whip, abuses will prevail, while it is 
suffered to be used at all; even an overseer cannot, if he were 





* There is something ludicrously shocking in the benevolence 
of an opulent proprietor, who, as Mr. Stewart informs us, has 
philanthropically ‘ adopted the cat-o-nine tails as a substitute for 
the whip.’ —* Others,’ he continues, ‘ conceive the twigs of the 
lance-wood tree (resembling the birch used in schools) to be a 
still less harsh instrument of correction.’ What must that system 
be, in which a cat-o-nine tails is the symbol] of mildness? 
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so disposed, effectually control the unjust and arbitrary exercise 
of it by the drivers, who are too generally hard-hearted and partial 
in the distribution of the minor punishments they are authorised 
to inflict.—It is absurd to suppose that the whip is necessary 
to maintain obedience and subordination among the slaves. Ex- 
perience has shewn that this is a groundless pretence. Some 
years ago, a gentleman who had the management of a sugar- 
plantation, on which were three hundred slaves, tried the aihee 
of interdicting the use of the whip upon it. So wedded were the 
neighbours to the use of it, that this proceeding was denounced 
as a silly and dangerous experiment, inevitably leading to in- 
subordination among the slaves, and the ruin of the property. 
The reverse of these presages was however the result ; the slaves 
were orderly, obedient, and grateful for this act of lenity; they 
performed their labour with cheerfulness and alacrity, and the 
crops were increased far beyond their former average-amount. 


(P. 346.) 


The same experiment was made by Mr. Steele in Barba- 
does, with similar success. He took the whips from the 
hands of his overseers, and appointed a court or jury of the 
elder Negroes for the trial of casual] offences. This court 
soon grew respectable, and Mr. Steele had every reason to 
rejoice at the measures which he had adopted. Facts like these 
furnish unanswerable proofs of the utility and safety of abolish- 
ing the flogging and driving system, which might properly 
form the first step towards a regeneration of the slaves. 

. Working too much, or the over-laboring of the Negroes, 
is the next grievance which deserves consideration. Accord- 
ing to the present law, (as we formerly stated,) only one day 
in each fortnight (and not even that during the time of crop, 
which lasts about five months of the year,) is allowed to the Ne- 
eroes by law for the cultivation of their little gardens ; and their 
Sundays are their only market-days. Now it appears from a 
mass of evidence which has been brought forwards, that, were 
the labor of the slaves voluntary, or were an interest in the 
result of their task afforded them, the quantity of labor which 
they now perform with difficulty under the operation and pain 
of the lash would be accomplished in a much shorter space ; 
and if the time, which would thus be gained, were left at the 
disposal of the slaves, that alone would be a sufficient incen- 
tive to exertion. The wise benevolence of Mr. Steele induced 
him to allow his Negroes, in addition to their wages, 48 days 
in the year, besides Sundays, for their own employments ;— 
and how well this plan succeeded we have already mentioned. 
When opportunities and inducements are given to them, the 
Africans are by no means an indolent race; and, even under 
all the disadvantages with which they at present contend, 
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many instances have occurred of their having accumulated 
a very considerable peculium. Every encouragement, then, 
should be extended to their industrious endeavors; and, with 
this view, they should be rendered capable by law of acquiring 
and holding property: but the inducement to exertion would be 
carried to its highest pitch, were the slave allowed by law to 
purchase his manumission at an easy rate. For this purpose, 
a provision should be made by the legislature for ascertaining 
the value of any slave who might be desirous and capable of 
buying his freedom, which he should be permitted to effect, 
perhaps, at a price somewhat below the valuation: but, at 
present, great difficulties exist in the way of a Negro who, 
by his good conduct and frugality, has realized the means of 
emancipation. Mr. Cooper, the clergyman whose name was 
frequently mentioned in our former article, knew three valu- 
able Negroes who wished to purchase their freedom. * They 
had long applied in vain to the agents of the proprietor resi- 
dent on the spot. They at length, however, obtained their 
end by an application to the proprietor himself, then in Eng- 
land. After this a fourth made many efforts to obtain his 
freedom by purchase, but they proved unavailing; and he 
sunk in consequence into a state of despondency, and became 
comparatively of little value.” * 

If the opportunities of increasing their peculzum, which the 
extra-allowance of time would afford them, were added to the 
facilities in the purchase of their freedom, we have every 
reason to believe that the Negroes would eagerly snatch at the 
hopes thus held out to them, and that a gradual abolition of 
slavery might even in this mode be effected. ‘The measure 
would likewise be highly advantageous in correcting the habits 
of the slave, and accustoming him to industry and fore- 
thought: while it could not give rise to any jealousy in the 
minds of the other Negroes, for liberty thus conferred would 
be the reward of merit, which is equally within the reach of 
every man on the plantation. It is difficult to foresee what 
objections could be raised by the colonists against a plan like 
this; for it would place the value of the slave in their pockets, 
and leave them the benefit of his free services, which would 
be much more profitable to them than his drudgery as a 
slave. We do not think that this scheme would meet all the 
evils of the present system, or would be by any means strict 
justice between the parties: but it would certainly be a pro- 
digious improvement on the actual state of things. How 
well this plan has answered in the Spanish South American 
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* See Mr. Macaulay's pamphlet, p. 67. : 
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possessions, our Teaders have learned from an extract in our 
former article. 

We have already expressed our sentiments on the pre- 
posterous and unjust practice of totally excluding the evidence 
of a slave; and on this subject Mr. Stewart has offered some 
sensible remarks. * A day,’ says he, ‘ will arrive when it will 
be a subject of wonder even in the West Indies that human 
beings should have been precluded the means of procurin 
legal redress against injury and oppression ; — that the shadow 
and mockery of justice should have been held out to them, 
while an insuperable bar is placed between them and the 
reality.’ In some instances, the Whites themselves have felt 
the consequences of this iniquitous exclusion; for the slaves, 
finding it impossible to obtain legal justice, have redressed 
their own wrongs. A case of this kind is related by Mr. 
Stewart. The overseer of an estate maltreated the Negroes 
so excessively, that, after reiterated and fruitless complaints, 
numbers of them absconded from the property, and refused 
to return, dreading the punishment which awaited them. At 
length, a party of these fugitive slaves formed, as Mr. S. 
states it, the ‘ desperate and atrocious’ design of murdering 
the man, which they effected; and subsequently they suffered 
death for the crime. The overseer had been allowed to hold 
his situation for many years before this catastrophe, notwith- 
standing his cruelties were notorious to the whole neighbourhood ; 
and the assassins neither robbed his house, nor molested the 
wife or child of their victim, though both were in their power. 
For our own part, we can never palliate the crime of murder: 
but this act of vengeance might be termed, in the words of 
Lord Bacon, “ a sort of wild justice.” We consider an alter- 
ation in the colonial laws on this subject as absolutely essential 
to the proposed reformation. 

Supposing the debasing practice of arbitrary corporal 
punishments to be abolished, —a field to be opened to the 
industry and hopes of the slaves, — their property to be pro- 
tected, — and their persons to be insured from violence, — 
we may lastly consider their moral and religious habits; for, 
until we cease to regard and treat them as brutes, it is vain to 
expect them to conduct themselves like rational and respons- 
ible creatures. We have seen how ineffectual all endeavors 
have been, in the present state of our colonies, to introduce 
any thing like religious knowlege or moral light among the 
Negroes; and we are fortified in this view of the ques- 
tion by Mr. Stewart’s statements. It has been asserted (and 
never disproved) that the curates, who were specially appointed 
for the instruction of the slaves, have in several cases applied 
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to proprietors, trustees, and managers of properties, express- 
ing not only their willingness but their desire to be called to 
discharge the active duties of their office in the instruction of 
the ignorant slaves, but their services have not been accepted. 


‘ What then,’ adds Mr. S., ‘is to be done? Either a positive 
law must be enacted, obliging proprietors and others to have their 
slaves baptized and instructed, or those slaves must be abandoned 
to the probability of indefinitely remaining in their present state 
of intellectual barbarism ; and while they so remain, little more 
can be attempted towards still further improving their condition : 
& progressive improvement in their moral and in their political 
condition must go hand in hand.’ (P. 293.) 


To the proposal of declaring that all the children, who 
may be born after a certain day, shall be free, — which is the 
plan brought forwards by Mr. Buxton, — Mr. Stewart has 
made some objections which deserve consideration. 


‘ In the late discussions on the momentous subject of the abo- 
lition of slavery in the colonies, the mode most generally recom- 
mended is, that all the children born of slaves, after a certain 
period, shall be free ; and some have suggested that the owners of 
the mothers of those children should be obliged to support them 
until they attained a certain age; but the proposers do not say 
any thing of compensation to be made to the owners for the loss 
they would thereby sustain.* It certainly must appear strange to 
those unacquainted with slavery and its details that a law should 
be deemed unjust which declared a child — hereafter to be born 
—§in fact, a nonentity — free, without the consent of or any com- 

ensation to the owner of its mother. But the fact is that a female 
with a healthy infant is held to be at least 20 per cent. more valu- 
able than she was before it was born; and at five years of age 
that child is computed to be worth half the price of an able field- 
slave: so that if such a measure were resorted to, the least + the 
owner would expect would be compensation in full for what he 
considered to be bond fide his property. Were this the only 
obstacle to the measure, there would be little difficulty attending 
it: compensation would be made, and there would be an end of 
the matter. But there are other and more weighty objections to 
such a proceeding. In twenty years after the adoption of this 
measure, the bulk of the young and vigorous portion of the Negro 
population would be free persons, while the remainder would be 
slaves ; — a state of things inconceivably mortifying and disheart- 
ening to the latter, and calculated to excite a dangerous spirit of 





* This observation cannot apply to Mr. Buxton, who (as we 
have before remarked) explicitly recognized the claim to compens- 
ation. 

We really cannot divine, if compensation in full be the least 
which the slave-owner would expect, what would be the most 
which his modesty would lead him to demand. } 
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discontent and disaffection. There would be a favored and free 
community of blacks in the midst of another doomed to slave 
for life, and for no other reason but because the latter had the 
misfortune to be born a few years, months, or days, sooner than the 
former. It would in fact be the spectacle of a chosen and a con- 
demned caste formed from people of the same race and lineage — 
the one exalted, the other degraded, by a mere accidental cause 
over which neither had any control.— But it is not probable 
that so unnatural a state of things would long exist, without pro- 
ducing a convulsion in which the liberated race would probably be 
aiding and assisting.’ (P. 351.) 


Were the measures which we have canvassed in the for- 
mer part of the present article put in force, little could be 
apprehended from carrying the above proposal into effect. 
Independently of the habits of industry and self-government, 
which the Negro-population would be acquiring by such a 
reformation in their condition, the conviction that they were 
not * doomed to slavery for life,” but that their emancipation 
depended on their own exertions, would prevent the senti- 
ment of injustice and inequality of which Mr. S. is appre- 
hensive. At the same time, it might be right, both in fairness 
to the planters who have borne the expence of rearing the 
children, and in order to render the situation of the old and 
the rising generation less glaringly unequal, to bind the young 
Negroes apprentices for a period which —. be sufficient to 
remunerate their masters; and during which, by the operation 
of the changes that we have mentioned, it is to be hoped that 
the work of emancipation would have made considerable pro- 
gress among the elder slaves. At the expiration of this period, 
imeasures might perhaps be taken to complete the extermin- 
ation of slavery throughout our colonial dominions. 

Another highly important topic is connected with this ques- 
tion, on which, however, our space will allow us to touch but 
lightly : — we allude to the interference of the British legis- 
lature, in enforcing such measures as it may deem expedient 
and just for bettering the condition of the slaves. The colo- 
nial legislatures, more especially that of Jdmaica, have always 
most pertinaciously asserted their right to the sole and exclu- 
sive regulation of the internal affairs of tire colonies; and on 
this point the Committee of the House of Assembly of Ja- 
maica have drawn a singular distinction, in their Report on 
the Slave-Registry Bill.* Admitting the general right of Par- 
liament to make all laws that equally affect the whole empire, 
they also recognize its authority ‘ to regulate their external 





* See “ Further Proceedings of the Honorable House of As- 
sembly,” p. 6. 
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relations, and to declare with whom and in what commodities 
they shall trade.” Now it is certainly difficult to imagine any 
enactments which would more nearly affect the ‘ internat 
affairs” of the colonists, than the regulation of their trade, 
which is in fact the sum-total of their “ internal affairs.” To 
tell them that, when they have made their sugar they shall not 
export it, we conceive would affect their internal interests 
fully as much as a statute compelling them to burn their cart- 
whips; and yet the Committee gravely insist that the British 
Parliament has jurisdiction in the one instance and not in 
the other. Tew hopes can be entertained of the colonial 
governments taking any effectual measures to remedy abuses 
in which, either as collective bodies or as the individual mem- 
bers of those bodies, they are themselves partakers. Yet 
they are fully aware that an obstinate resistance to all amend- 
ments might perhaps compel the interference of the mother- 
country; and they have, therefore, in some cases, themselves 
introduced changes, which ought to be regarded with consider- 
able jealousy, because there is but too much reason to believe 
them to be merely colorable reforms.* On the policy and 
consequences of forcing enactments on the colonies, doubts 
may be entertained; and Mr. Stewart assures us that they 
would be resisted at all hazards. Is it not singular that the 
colonists, who insist so rigidly on subordination and obedience 
from their slaves, should contemplate tle idea of themselves 
resisting the authority of the mother-country ? Our Parlia- 
ment might surely answer them with the arguments which 
they are themselves so fond of adopting, and might safely 
rest their case on the possession of superior power. 

We regret our inability to notice the lighter and more en- 
tertaining portions of the volume before us; which contain 2 
lively picture of the state of manners and society in the island 
of Jamaica, and a general description of the country and its 
natural productions. Many curious details are likewise given 
concerning the habits of the Negroes, and of the people of 
color; the Mulattoes, Samboes, Quadroons, and Mestees, who 





* See the Resolutions which were drawn from the House of 
Assembly by the proposal of the Slave-Registry Bill — “ Further 
Proceedings,” &c. p.42. We noticed a covert attack on Mr. Wil- 
berforce in the first of them: ‘* Resolved, That early in the next 
session this House will take into consideration the state of religion 
amongst the slaves, and carefully investigate the means of diffusing 
the light of genuine Christianity, divested of the dark and dan- 
gerous fanaticism of the Methodists, which has been attempted to 


be propagated, and which, grafted on the African superstitions,” 
&c. &c. 
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form the connecting links between the Whites and the Blacks. 
Of the morals both of the former and the latter, we are sorry 
to say that Mr. Stewart does not present more favorable 
accounts than we have repeatedly derived from preceding 
writers. 











Art. VII. Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
Mountains. By Edwin James, &c. 


[ Article concluded from p.352. Number for August.) 


N agor Lone having returned from the seat of government 
AVE ty Engineer-cantonment, with fresh instructions, the Ex- 
pedition was re-organized; Capt. Bell being appointed jour- 
nalist ; Lieut. Swift, assistant topographer, and commander of 
the guard; Mr. Say, zoologist; Dr. James, botanist, mineralo- 
gist, and surgeon; Mr. Peal, assistant naturalist; and Mr. 
Seymour, landscape-painter. ‘To these gentlemen were at- 
tached pack-horsemen, hunters, and soldiers: but the outfit of 
aaa and astronomical instruments was comparatively 
slender, owing to the difficulty of procuring them of an ac- 
curate construction, and of conveying them with safety over 
rugged and pathless tracks of country. Every man was ac- 
coutred with a gun, shot-pouch, and powder-horn, and most 
of them with pistols. The farther exploration of the Missouri 
having been countermanded, Lieut. Graham was directed to 
proceed with the steam-boat down to the Mississippi, with a 
view to the execution of his special orders. His progress 
was first directed to St. Louis, thence up the Mississippi to the 
De Moyen rapids, and next down the river to Cape Girardeau; 
taking such observations and sketches as were requisite for 
constructing a chart of that part of the river, and of the ad- 
jacent country. —In the mean time, the Major having com- 
pleted his arrangements, the land-party were ordered on an 
excursion to the source of the Platte, and thence by the way 
of the Arkansa and Red rivers to the Mississippi, a route re- 
presented as destitute of resources, and infested by hostile 
Indians. ‘The travellers, however, took their departure on 
the 6th of June, in a westerly direction; traversing, for the 
first ten miles, high and barren prairies, and encamping in 
the afternoon on the Papillon, or Butterfly Creek. This river- 
course, like many others in these arid plains, is nearly desti- 
tute of water, except in rainy seasons. Next morning, they 
reached the Elk-horn, a considerable stream, tributary tothe 
Platte, and at that time just fordable. The valley of the 
Platte, upwards of a hundred miles in length, and from three 
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to eight in width, presents an almost unvaried plain, or natural 
méadow, the only timber being a narrow and interrupted line 
of trees along its course. By proceeding in a nearly south- 
westerly direction, the party reached the valley of the Wolf- 
river, or Loup-fork of the Platte; where they found some 
plants which had not before occurred to their notice, particu- 
larly a supposed Nidtalia, with a large edible root, Plantago 
Lagopus, Batschia longiflora, several Viciz, and the superb 
sweet pea, or Lathyrus polymorphus: but they could dis- 
cover no game, except a few shy and wary antelopes. 

On the 11th, the party came in contact with the Pawnees, 
who were then occupied with a great medicine-feast, but, after 
some delay, condescended to welcome them with refreshments. 
and visits. The population of the three villages belonging to 
these Indians amounts to about six thousand, of whom nearly 
one-third may be reckoned warriors; a force which is respected 
by the Sioux, and the neighbouring nations. The horses, 
which are as numerous as the people, feed in the plains during 
the day, but are confined at night; and these, with a breed of 
sharp-eared meagre dogs, are the only domesticated animals. 
On the approach of winter, the Pawnees conceal their stores 
of corn, dried pumpkins, beans, &c., and with their dogs and 
horses abandon their mud-villages, on account of want of wood 
for fuel, and provender for their horses; and they encamp in 
their skin-lodges wherever they find enough of cotton-wood 
and of game. ‘The horses, in the country bordering the 
Missourl, are fed, during the winter, in the extensive wooded 
bottoms of that river, and are not, therefore, confined ex- 
clusively to the cotton-wood, having access to other timber, 
also to the rushes and coarse grass which abound in the 
bottoms. We are, however, well assured that the Indian 
horses, farther to the west, about the upper branches of the 
Platte, and Arkansa, subsist and thrive during the winter 
with no other article of food than the bark and branches of 
the cotton-wood.’ Among the shrubs and plants that abound 
in the sands opposite to the Loup village, are a large flowering 
and fragrant rose, (the species, or variety, is not mentioned, ) 
and the beautiful Symphoria glomerata ; and on the hills, at a 
little distance, was observed the Cactus fragilis, which was 
first detected on the Missouri by Lewis and Clarke. 

June 14th, the journey was prosecuted sonthwardly, over a 
sandy and very infertile surface, of moderate elevation, fre- 
quented by the Arctomys Ludovictana, or Louisiana Marmot, 
more commonly known by the very inappropriate appellation 
of Praierie Dog. These animals form whole villages of burrows, 
occupying from a few acres to several miles, and, like their 
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congeners, are dormant in winter. Some of the more re- 
markable plants noticed were Cactus feror, more thorny than 
the opuntia, C.mammillaris, and the beautiful Cristaria coccinea, 
whose flowers resemble those of the common wild rose, but 
are more deeply coloured. In the evening, the travellers 
arrived on the Platte, which they ascended till the 18th. 
This river is almost uniformly broad and shallow, and in- 
cumbered with shifting sand-bars. ‘Though now 200 miles 
distant from its confluence with the Missouri, it was still from 
one to three miles in breadth, and contained numerous islands, 
covered with a scanty growth of cotton-trees, Amorpha fruticosa, 
and other shrubs. A little farther up, the mountains close 
on it, and produce a change of scenery, with some diversity 
in the aspect of vegetation; for here was first remarked the 
Argemone alba, a new species of Prickly Poppy, with a spread- 
ing white flower, and the leaves covered with innumerable 
large and strong spines; besides a few specimens of Yucca 
angustifolia. Above the confluence of the north and south 
forks of the river, immense herds of bisons were observed, 
which occasionally darkened the face of the country. ‘These 
quadrupeds have been gradually extirpated or driven from 
the Atlantic states, beyond the lakes, the Illinois, and the 
southern portions of the Mississippi; the hunters having 
been accustomed to attack multitudes of them from mere 
wantonness, leaving their carcases to be devoured by pre- 
daceous animals. ‘Their flesh, according to the testimony of 
the present travellers, ‘is in no degree inferior in delicacy 
and sweetness to that of the common ox.’ The otherwise 
cheerless aspect of these regions was likewise animated by 
numbers of deer, badgers, hares, marmots, eagles, buzzards, 
ravens, and owls: while various species of Artemisia were 
scattered along the indulating wastes. 

On the 30th, the snowy tops of the Rocky Mountains at 
length appeared in the distant perspective. 


‘ For several days the sky had been clear, and in the morning 
we had observed an unusual degree of transparency in every part 
of the atmosphere. As the day advanced, and the heat of the 
sun began to be felt, such quantities of vapour were seen to ascend 
from every part of the plain, that all objects, at a little distance, 
appeared magnified, and variously distorted. An undulating or 
tremulous motion in ascending lines was manifest over every part 
of the surface. Commencing soon after sunrise, it continued to in- 
crease in quantity until the afternoon, when it diminished gradu- 
ally, keeping an even pace with the intensity of the sun’s heat. 
The density of the vapour was often such as to produce the per- 
fect image of a pool of water in every valley upon which we could 
Jook down at an angle of about ten degrees. This effect was 
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several times seen so perfect and beautiful as to deceive almoss 
every one of our party. A herd of bisons, at the distance of a 
mile, seemed to be standing in a pool of water; and what ap- 
peared to us the reflected image was as distinctly seen as the 
animal himself. Illusions of this kind are common in the African 
and Asiatic deserts, as we learn from travellers, and from the lan- 
guage of poets. They are called by the Persians Sirraub, “ water 
of the desert ;” and in the Sanscrit language, Mriga trichna, “ the 
desire or thirst of the antelope.” ’ 


In proportion as the expedition approached the mountains, 
the soil became still more barren; and the air, during the 
morning and evening, felt sensibly chilled, the thermometer 
clase from 80° to 55°: but the banks of the Platte were 
more wooded than heretofore. ‘The mountains, meanwhile, 
seemed to recede from the impatient spectators, who had 
fancied them much nearer ‘than they proved to be. Bartonia 
nuda, and B. ornata are both indigenous to this part of the 
route. 


‘ These most singular plants are interesting on several accounts, 
particularly the regular expansion of their large and beautiful flowers 
towards the evening of several successive days. In the morning 
the long and slender petals, and the petal-like nectaries, which 
compose the flower, are found accurately closed upon each other, 
forming a cone of about an inch in length. In this situation they 
remain, if the weather be clear, until about sunset, when they 
gradually expand. If the weather be dark and cloudy, with a 
humid atmosphere, they are awakened from their siumbers at an 
earlier hour. We have, in some instances, seen them fully ex- 
panded early in the afternoon; but this has always been in stormy 
or cloudy weather. In this particular the Bartonia bears some re- 
semblance to the great night-flowering cereus, to which it is closely 
allied ; but the gaudy petals of the cereus, once unfolded, fall into 
a state of irretrievable collapse, whereas the Bartonia closes and 
expands its flowers for many days in succession.’ 


July Gth, the tents were pitched at the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, immediately in front of a chasm through which 
the Platte issues. An extensive range of sand-stone, with its 
margin leaning on the primitive ridges, is composed of broken 
and comminuted fragments, containing relics of animals now 
extinct, and appears to have received its inclined or vertical 
position in consequence of some great catastrophe, at a re- 
mote period of the world. ‘ The valley which intervenes 
between this huge parapet of sand-rock and the first range 
of the primitive is nearly a mile in width; it is ornamented 
with numerous insulated columnar rocks, sometimes of a 
snowy whiteness, standing like pyramids and obelisks, inter- 
spersed among mounds and hillocks, which seem to have re- 
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sulted from the disintegration of similar masses. This range 
of sand-stone would appear to have been originally of uniform 
elevation and uninterrupted continuity, running along the 
base of the mountains from north to south; but it has been 
cut through by the bed of the Platte, and all the larger 
streams in their descent to the plains.’ The basis of the 
primitive chain is an aggregate of felspar and hornblend, 
and may be classed with the syenites. Dr. James, and other 
individuals, ascended to various heights, in the direction of 
the chain: but they found their way on most occasions pain- 
ful and laborious, and sometimes even hazardous. 

Resuming the journey on the 9th of July, the party pro- 
ceeded along a small tributary of the Platte, and up the val- 
ley of Defile Creek, part of which was intersected by dams 
thrown across by the beaver. ‘Those who pursued its course 
to the mountains were gratified with a display of the follow- 
lowing rock-formations: 1. Horizontal sand-stone, comprizing 
extensive beds of coarse conglomerate; 2. fine compact gray 
sand-stone, containing a few. organic remains, and inelined at 
an angle of nearly twenty degrees towards the west; 3. lofty 
and detached columns of a reddish, or deep-brown sand-stone ; 
4. coarse conglomerate, alternating with beds of fine white 
sand-stone, resting against the granite in a highly inclined po- 
sition, and including the remains of terebratule, productus, &c.; 
and, lastly, granite, of a dark reddish brown, containing a large 
proportion of flesh-colored felspar, and black mica, rising 
abruptly in immense mountain-masses, and stretching far to 
the west. Every day’s march now presented wild and magni- 
ficent scenery, and usually some novelty to the naturalist, 
though not unattended with fatigue and a scarcity of provi- 
sions. At Boiling Spring Creek, on the verge of the plains 
of the Arkansa, the tents were pitched for a few days, to 
afford Dr. James an opportunity of ascending one of the 
highest peaks of the Rocky Mountains; and his account of 
this toilsome and perilous exploit will be perused with trem- 
bling interest: but we can afford only a few scattered extracts. 


‘ The ascending party,’ he says, ‘ found the surfacein many places 
covered with such quantities of this loose and crumbled granite, rol}- 
ing from under their feet, as rendered the ascent extremely difficult. 
We now began to credit the assertions of the guide, who had con- 
ducted us to the foot of the peak, and there left us, with the as- 
surance that the whole of the mountain to its summit was covered 
with loose sand and gravel; so that, though many attempts had 
been made by the Indians and by hunters to ascend it, none had 
ever proved successful. We passed several of these tracts, not 
without some apprehension for our lives; as there was danger, 
when the foot-hold was once lost, of sliding down, and being thrown 
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over precipices. After labouring with extreme fatigue over about 
two miles, in which several of these dangerous places occurred, 
we halted at sunset in a small cluster of fir-trees. We could not, 
however, find a piece of even ground large enough to lie down 
upon, and were under the necessity of securing ourselves from 
rolling into the brook near which we encamped by means of a 
pole placed against two trees. In this situation, we passed an un- 
easy night; and though the mercury fell only to 54°, felt some 
inconvenience from cold. 

‘ On the morning of the 14th, as soon as daylight appeared, 
having suspended in a tree our blankets, all our provisions, except 
about three pounds of bison’s flesh, and whatever articles of cloth- 
ing could be dispensed with, we continued the ascent, hoping to 
be able to reach the summit of the peak, and return to the same 
camp in the evening. After passing about half a mile of rugged 
and difficult travelling, like that of the preceding day, we crossed a 
deep chasm, opening towards the bed of the small stream we had 
hitherto seceuhel ; and following the summit of the ridge between 
these, found the way less difficult and dangerous.’ — 

‘ A little above the point where the timber disappears entirely, 
commences a region of astonishing beauty, and of great interest 
on account. of its productions. The intervals of soil are some- 
times extensive, and covered with a carpet of low but brilliantly- 
flowering alpine plants. Most of these have either matted pro- 
cumbent stems, or such as, including the flower, rarely rise more 
than an inch in height. In many of them the flower is the most 
conspicuous and the largest part of the plant, and in all the colour- 
ing is astonishingly brilliant. 

‘ A deep blue is the prevailing colour among these flowers; and 
the pentstemon erianthera, the mountain-columbine (aquilegia 
ceerulea), and other plants common to less elevated districts, were 
much more intensely coloured than in ordinary situations. It can- 
not be doubted, that the peculiar brilliancy of colouring observed 
in alpine plants, inhabiting near the utmost limits of phanogamous 
vegetation, depends principally upon the intensity of the light 
transmitted from the bright and unobscured atmosphere of those 
regions, and increased by reflection from the immense impending 
masses of snow. May the deep cerulean tint of the sky have an 
influence in producing the corresponding colour so prevalent in 
the flowers of these alpine plants ?” 


Flora was still lavish of her beauties and varieties, until the 
Doctor and his attendants had approached towards the summit: 
which consists of a nearly level area, ten or fifteen acres inv 
extent, almost destitute even of lichens, and covered with 
large splintery fragments of the granitic rock, under which is 
a thick bed of ice. This desired spot was attained about 
four o’clock in the afternoon, in a clear atmosphere and calm 
weather. 


‘ From the summit of the peak, the view towards the north- 
west and south-west is diversified with innumerable mountains, all 
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white with snow ; and on some of the more distant it appears to 
extend down to their bases. Immediately under our feet, on the 
west, lay the narrow valley of the Arkansa, which we could trace 
running towards the north-west, probably more than sixty miles. 

‘ On the north side of the peak was an immense mass of snow 
and ice. The ravine in which it lay terminated in a woodless and 
apparently fertile valley, lying west of the first great ridge, and 
extending far towards the north. This valley must undoubted! 
contain a considerable branch of the Platte. In a part of it, dis- 
tant probably thirty miles, the smoke of a large fire was distinctly 
seen, supposed to indicate the encampment of a party of Indians. 

‘ To the east lay the great plain, rising as it receded, until in the 
distant horizon it appeared to mingle with the sky. A little want of 
transparency in the atmosphere, added to the great elevation from 
which we saw the plain, prevented our distinguishing the small in- 
equalities of the surface. The Arkansa, with several of its tribu- 
taries, and some of the branches of the Platte, could be distinctly 
traced as on a map, by the line of timber along their courses. 

¢ On the south the mountain is continued, having another sum- 
mit, (supposed to be that ascended by Captain Pike, ) at the dis- 
tance of eight or ten miles. This, however, falls much below the 
high peak in point of elevation, being wooded quite to its top. Be- 
tween the two lies a small lake, apparently a mile long, and half a 
mile wide, discharging eastward into the Boiling Spring Creek. A 
few miles farther towards the south, the range containing these 
two peaks terminates abruptly. 

‘ The weather was calm and clear while the detachment re- 
mained on the peak ; but we were surprized to observe the air in 
every direction filled with such clouds of grasshoppers, as partially 
to obscure the day. They had been seen in vast numbers about 
all the higher parts of the mountain, and many had fallen upon the 
snow and perished. It is, perhaps, difficult to assign the cause which 
induces these insects to ascend to those highly elevated regions 
of the atmosphere. Possibly they may have undertaken migra- 
tions to some remote district ; but there appears not the least uni- 
formity in the direction of their movements. They extended up- 
wards from the summit of the mountain to the utmost limit of 
vision; and as the sun shone brightly, they could be seen by the 
glittering of their wings, at a very considerable distance.’ 


During the half hour which Dr. J. passed on this elevated 
station, the thermometer, applied to a rock on which the 
solar rays had fallen directly, indicated only 42°; whereas at 
the encampment, in the middle of the day, it stood at 96°, 
and did not fall below 80° till late in the evening. The 
main rock, near the top of the peak, is a very compact ag- 
gregate of quartz and felspar, with a little hornblend, in 
very small particles. From its closeness of texture, it seems 
to resist the growth of lichens and the action of frost. The 
splintery fragments are supposed to have been shivered off by 
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lightning.. In compliment to Dr. James, who first scaled it, 
this height was named by Major Long James’s Peak ; its former 
designation of Highzst Peak being presumed to be erroneous, 
from the position of the snow near the summits of other peaks 
and ridges at no great distance from it. Its elevation above 
the common level, ascertained by trigonometrical measure- 
ment, is about 8500 feet. — As the reader may be surprized 
that no account is given of observations with the barome- 
ter, it may be proper to state that, of three of these instru- 
ments, two were rendered quite unfit for service either by 
accident or defective construction, and the third was not sutf- 
ficiently strong for supporting carriage to any distance. With 
regard to the general range of the Rocky Mountains, it has 
also been denominated the Shining, Mexican, or Chippewyan 
Mountains, Andes, &c. Its course is about N. N. W. or 
S.S.E., with a breadth varying from fifty to one hundred 
miles; including many wide and fertile valleys, interpersed 
among the variously disposed ridges, knobs, and peaks. The 
observations for latitude and longitude, which were taken by 
Lieut. Swift near the base of James’s Peak, gave 38° 18’ 19" 
north, and 105° 39’ 44” west from Greenwich. 

Before his departure from the encampment on the 16th, 
the journalist makes particular mention of the Strix cunicu- 
laria, coquimbo, or burrowing Owl; or, at least, of a species 
very nearly allied to it, which frequents the excavations of the 
Louisiana Marmots, and, contrary to the habits of the family, 
appears abroad and is very active during the day. 

At evening, the copious stream and verdant valley of the 
Arkansa refreshed the thirsty travellers, who had passed 
twelve continuous hours on horseback, during a very sultry 
day. Next morning, Dr. James, Capt. Bell, and two men, 
were dispatched up the river to the mountains. Where the 
former leaves the latter, Capt. B. discovered seven mineral 
springs, all of which contained muriate of soda, and possibly 
the sulphates of soda and magnesia, besides other impregna- 
tions; the odour of sulphuretted hydrogen being very per- 
ceptible. One of them disengages a quantity of fixed air, 
and another indicates the presence of sulphate of iron. — In 
the vicinity of this day’s station was observed the Sciurus 
4-vittatus of Say, somewhat resembling the getulus, Lin., a 
very small and handsome species. ‘Its nest is composed of 
& most extraordinary quantity of the burrs of the xanthium 
branches, and other portions of the large upright cactus, 
small branches of pine-trees, and other vegetable productions, 
sufficient in some instances to fill the body of an ordinary 
cart. What the object of so great, and apparently so super- 
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fluous an assemblage of rubbish may be, we are at a loss to 
conjecture ; we do not know what peculiarly dangerous enemy 
it may be intended to exclude by so much labour.’ Another 
species of Squirrel, which Mr. Say designates /ateralis, the 
Cliff-swallow, (Hirundo lunifrons,) the beautiful Zmberiza 
ameena, Coluber cruentus, and Crotalus confluentus, are likewise 
particularized ; and, though last not least, the Ursus horribilis, 
of Ord, or Grizzly Bear, which is quite distinct from the com- 
mon species: being characterized by the elongation of the 
anterior claws, and the rectilinear or slightly arcuated figure 
of its facial profile. 

‘ It is not a little remarkable that the grizzly bear, which was 
mentioned at a very early period by Lahontan, and subsequently 
by several writers, is not, even at this day, established in the zoo- 
logical works as [a] distinct species; that it is perfectly distinct 
from any described species, our description will prove. From 
the concurrent testimony of those who have seen the animal in its 
native country, and who have had an opportunity of observing its 
manners, it is, without doubt, the most daring and truly formidable 
animal that exists in the United States. He frequently pursues 
and attacks hunters; and no animal, whose swiftness or art is 
not superior to his own, can evade him. He kills the bison, and 
drags the ponderous carcass to a distance to devour at his leisure, 
as the calls of hunger may influence him.’ 


Reference is made to a figure of this quadruped, which we 
do not find in our copy of the work before us. 

Scarcity of provisions forbidding a longer residence near 
the mountains, the line of march was now directed down the 
river, which not only expands in its course but becomes turbid 
and brackish. — On the 24th, in pursuance of a pre-concerted 
plan, the expedition separated into two divisions; the first of 
which, consisting of Capt. Bell, Mr. Say, Lieut. Swift, &c., had 
orders to proceed down the Arkansa, to Fort Smith; while 
the second, including Major Long, Dr. James, Mr. Peale, and 
seven men, were to cross the Arkansa, and travel southward, 
in quest of the sources of the Red River. Through the valley 
of the ‘ First Fork,’ or of the ‘Souls in Purgatory,’ their 
progress was circuitous and laborious: but, on emerging from 
it, an interminable expanse of grassy desert burst on the view ; 
and the tiresome sameness of the sand-stone formation was 
relieved by that of the newest fletz-trap, which is characterized 
by greater fertility of soil and diversity of vegetable produce. 
Prosecuting the direction which had been indicated to them 
by a Kaskaia Indian, and finding no feature of the country to 
correspond to his representations, they began to suspect that 
he had purposely misled them. In the mean time, they 
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suffered much from heavy rains, deficiency of food, and un- 
wholesome water ; and, to add to their misfortunes, the strength 
of their. horses visibly declined. Having with difficulty pro- 
cured in the evening a specimen of Cervus macrotis, or Mule- 
deer, they could not defer the dressing of it till next morning, 
but took the dimensions and a drawing of it by the light of a 
large fire. Some days afterward, a fine wild horse was shot 
when asleep, and eagerly devoured. — On the 9th of August, 
the party encountered a large band of Kaskaias, or Bad 
Hearts, who courted their society chiefly with a view to 
pillage, and who in fact contrived to relieve them of several 
articles of minor importance. The country which they now 
traversed was composed of an extensive saline sand-stone 
formation, exhibiting large tracts of loose and shadeless sand ; 
from which the light and heat were reflected with such in- 
tensity as frequently to oblige them to halt, and to seek the 
protection of their solitary tent, or of some blankets stretched 
over their rifles: but nothing could skreen them from the an- 
noyance of drift-sand, as often as the wind happened to blow. 
By the 17th, their wanderings had brought them within range 
of herds of bisons; and, although the bulls at this season were 
not in good eating plight, the cows afforded a favorite article 
of food; and even the luxury of a dessert was not now wanting. 


‘ On the opposite side of the river was a range of low sand- 
hills, fringed with vines, rising not more than a foot or eighteen 
inches from the surface. On examination, we found these hillocks 
had been produced exclusively by the agency of the grape-vines, 
arresting the sand as it was borne along by the wind, until such 
quantities had been accumulated as to bury every part of the 
- except the end of the branches. Many of these were so 

oaded with fruit, as to present nothing to the eye but a series of 

clusters, so closely arranged as to conceal every part of the stem. 
The fruit of these vines is incomparably finer than that of any 
other native or exotic which we have met with in the United 
States. The burying of the greater part of the trunk, with its 
larger branches, produces the effect of pruning, inasmuch as it pre- 
vents the unfolding of leaves and flowers on the parts below the 
surface, while the protruded ends of the branches enjoy an in- 
creased degree of light and heat from the reflection of the sand. 
It is owing, undoubtedly, to these causes, that the grapes in ques- 
tion are so far superior to the fruit of the same vine in ordinary 
circumstances. ‘The treatment here employed by nature, to bring 
to perfection the fruit of the vine, may be imitated ; but, without 
the same peculiarities of soil and exposure, can with difficulty be 
carried to the same magnificent extent. Here are hundreds of 
acres, covered with a movable surface of sand, and abounding in 
vines, which, left to the agency of the sun and the winds, are, by 
their operation, placed in more favourable circumstances than it is 
in 
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in the power of man, to so great an extent, to afford. We indulged 
ourselves to excess, if excess could be committed in the use of 
such delicious and salutary fruit, and invited by the cleanness of 
the sand, and a refreshing shade, we threw ourselves down, and 
slept away, with unusual zest, a few of the hours of a summer- 
afternoon.’ 


The great flowering Hibiscus is here a conspicuous plant ; 
and the black walnut-tree was observed for the first time since 
the party had left the Missouri. ‘The most painful privation 
was still that of pure water; for, though the journey had 
been directed about 150 miles along the bed of a river, it 
presented, like the channels of its tributaries, only naked 
sand. In consequence, however, of heavy falls of rain, the 
novel sight of a running stream was joyfully greeted on the 
morning of the 22d ;— and a halt was made on the 27th in a 
delightful situation, which furnished an ample supply of grass 
to the exhausted horses. 


‘ We found, however, the annoyance of innumerable multitudes 
of minute, almost invisible, wood-ticks, a sufficient counterpart to 
the advantages of our situation. These insects, unlike the mos- 
quitoes, gnats, and sand-flies, are not to be turned aside by a gust 
of wind or an atmosphere surcharged with smoke, nor does the 
closest dress of leather afford any protection from their persecu- 
tions. The traveller no sooner sets foot among them, than they 
commence in countless thousands their silent and unseen march : 
ascending along the feet and legs, they insinuate themselves into 
every article of dress, and fasten, unperceived, their fangs upon 
every part of the body. The bite is not felt until the insect has 
had time to bury the whole of his head, and in the case of the 
most minute and most troublesome species, nearly his whole body, 
under the skin, where he fastens himself with such tenacity, that 
he will sooner suffer his head and body to be dragged apart than 
relinquish his hold. It would perhaps be advisable, when they are 
once thoroughly planted, to suffer them to remain unmolested, as 
the head and claws left under the skin produce more irritation 
than the living animal; but they excite such intolerable itching, 
that the finger-nails are sure very soon to do all finger-nails can do 
for their destruction. The wound, which was at first almost im- 
perceptible, swells and inflames gradually, and being enlarged by 
rubbing and scratching, at Send discharges a serous fluid, and 
finally suppurates to such an extent as to carry off the offending 
substance. If the insect is suffered to remain unmolested, he 
protracts his feast for some weeks, when he is found to have 
grown of enormous size, and to have assumed nearly the colour 
of the skin on which he has been feeding; his limbs do not 
enlarge, but are almost buried in the mass accumulated on his 
back, which extending forward bears against the skin, and at last 
pushes the insect from his hold. Nothing is to be hoped from 
becoming accustomed to the bite of these wood-ticks. On the 
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contrary, by long exposure to their venomous influence, the skin 
acquires a morbid irritability, which increases in proportion to the 
frequency and continuance of the evil, until at length the bite of 
a single tick is sufficient to produce a large and painful phlegmon. 
This may not be the case with every one; it was so with us. 

‘ The burning and smarting of the skin prompted us to bathe 
and wash whenever we met with water; but we had not long con- 
tinued this practice, when we perceived it only to augment our 
sufferings by increasing the irritation it was meant to allay. 

¢ It is not on men alone that these blood-thirsty insects fasten 
themselves. Horses, dogs, and many wild animals are subject to 
their attacks. On the necks of horses they are observed to attain 
a very large size. It is, nevertheless, sufficiently evident that, like 
mosquitoes and other blood-sucking insects, by far the greater 
number of wood-ticks must spend their lives without ever ‘esta- 
blishing themselves as parasites on any animal, and even without a 
single opportunity of gratifying that thirst for blood which, as 
they can exist and perform all the common functions of their life 
without its agency, would seem to have been given them merely 
for the annoyance of all who may fall in their way.’ 


In the catalogue of plants indigenous to this spot, are 
found the Acalypha, Lobelia cardinalis, Cardiospermum hali- 
cacabum, Robinia pseudo-acacia, the Misletoe, &c. 

When the travellers ascended to an open country, on the 
north side of the river, the surface was found to be variegated, 
and extensively covered with such prairies and heavy forests as 
occur in the tracts of the Ohio and the Mississippi. The 
sand-stone was now observed to glitter more in the sunshine, 
not only from the greater proportion of mica which it con- 
tained, but also from the crystalline surfaces of the minute 
particles. It rises about 200 feet from the bed of the river, 
and is succeeded by a stratum of lime-stone, of the common 
compact blue variety ; abounding in casts of anomie, entrochi, 
&c. resting horizontally on the summits of the hills, and de- 
composing less rapidly than the sand-stone. 

September 10.; Major Long and his attendants arrived, to 
their inexpressible disappointment, at the confluence of their 
supposed Red River with another of much larger dimensions, 
which they at once perceived to be the Arkansa. Now they 
were completely convinced that the Indian had misled them, 
and that they had roamed for seven weeks along the Cana- 
dian, the entire length of which is computed to be about 1000 
miles. Having, with toilsome efforts, emerged from the low 
grounds, and moved in a direction nearly due north, they 
discovered a large and frequented path; which, traversing a 
country of mountains and forests, interspersed with open but 
limited plains, they knew would conduct them to Fort Smith, 
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or Belle Point. Here, in fact, they arrived on the 13th, and 
experienced from Major Bradford and Captain Ballard the 
most hospitable and flattering reception. Here, too, Captain 
Bell and his detachment had made their appearance on the 


ninth. 

We have now briefly to trace the progress of Captain Bell 
and his party down the Arkansa. Almost immediately on 
their outset, they found themselves surrounded by numerous 
bands of Indians, whose intentions were more commercial 
than hostile, and with whom some traffic or rather barter of 
articles took place. These tribes, designed Kiawas, Kaskaias, 
Shiennes, and Arrapahoes, have no permanent settlements, 
and are often engaged in warfare. For three years previously, 
they had been wandering on the head-waters and tributaries 
of the Red River, and had returned to the Arkansa on 
their way to the mountains at the sources of the Platte. Of 
a small war-troop of Arrapahoes, whom they next encoun- 
tered, the leader was a medicine-man, who unfolded the stores 
of his mystic bag, and expatiated on their virtues with much 
complacency. 


‘ They consisted of various roots, seeds, pappus, and powders, 
both active and inert, as respects their action on the human sys- 
tem, carefully enveloped in skins, leaves, &c., some of which, to 
his credulous faith, were invested with supernatural powers. 
Similar qualities were also attributed to some animal-products 
with which these were accompanied, such as claws of birds, 
beaks, feathers, and hair. But the object that more particularly 
attracted our attention was the intoxicating bean, as it has been 
called, of which he possessed upwards of a pint. Julien recog- 
nized it immediately. He informed us, that it is in such high re- 

uest amongst the Oto Indians, that a horse has been exchanged 
for eight or ten of them. In that nation the intoxicating bean is 
only used by a particular society, who at their nocturnal orgies 
make a decoction of the bean, and with much pomp and ceremony 
administer the delightful beverage to each member. The initia- 
tion fees of this society are rather extravagant, and the proceeds 
are devoted principally to the purchase of the bean. ‘That old sen- 
sualist, Shongotonga (big horse), is the principal or presiding 
member of the society, and the bean is obtained in some circuitous 
manner from the Pawnee Piquas of Red River, who probably re- 
ceive it from the Mexican Indians. With some few trinkets of 
little value, we purchased the principal portion of our medicine 
man’s store of beans; they are of an ovate form, and of a light red, 
sometimes yellowish colour, with a rather deeply impressed oval ci- 
catrix, and larger than a common bean. A small number of a dif- 
ferently coloured and rather larger bean was intermixed with them.’ 


As our explorers continued their route, the river was ob- 
served to dilate, and to’ be studded with small islands: but 
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the timber on its banks became, at the same time, less abun- 
dant. The alluvial soil supplied a moderate growth of grass, 
but the general surface of the country’was flat and sterile, 
and the landscape in course monotonous. On the low grounds, 
the horses were terribly tormented with a species of tabanus, 
which dyed their necks with blood: but they disappeared on 
the more elevated surface. During the night of the 5th of Au- 
gust, as the wind ceased, the lowing of thousands of bisons, 
intermingled with the shrill barking of the jackals and the 
howling of white wolves, announced the inhospitable wastes, 
which extended in all directions. ‘Tracts of sandy soil, over- 
run with sun-flowers, ensued; and trees began to vanish from 
the scene. 

In the neighbourhood of the Little Arkansa, the summer- 
range of the bisons terminates, but the soil is less barren, and 
the banks of the river and several ravines are tolerably well 
wooded. ‘The undulations of the surface also became more 
considerable as the party advanced ; the predominating rock 
being grey ferruginous sand-stone, with remains of shells 
in a withered or decomposed state. On the 14th, Cesar, a 
faithful mastiff, expired from exhaustion; and on the 19th, 
Buck, another dog, shared the fate of his late companion. 
Both men and horses, indeed, were now subjected to the 
combined and painful sensations of hunger, thirst, and fatigue; 
for the bluffs were steep and stony, hardly any game appeared 
within reach of the hunters, and the water was brackish, or 
otherwise unfit for drinking. To add to these vexations, one 
of the horses was abandoned as unserviceable; and, on the 
night of the 30th, three worthless attendants ran off with 
three of the best of those animals; and with packages con- 
taining the clothes of the officers, all the Indian presents, 
and all the MS. notes which Mr. Say and Lieutenant Swift had 
taken during the extensive journey from Engineer-cantonment 
to the present station. ‘Those of the former consisted of five 
books, viz. one book of observations on the manners and habits 
of the Mountain Indians, and their history, so far as it could 
be obtained from the interpreters; one book of notes on the 
manners and habits of animals, and descriptions of species; 
one book containing a journal; two books containing voca- 
bularies of the languages of the Mountain Indians; and those 
of the latter consisted of a topographical journal of the same 
portion of our expedition. All these, being utterly useless 
to the wretches who now possessed them, were probably 
thrown away upon the ocean of prairie, and consequently 
the labour of months was consigned to oblivion by these un- 
educated Vandals. ‘The attempts to retrace these perfidious 
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men, and to recover the papers, proved comers and thus 
not only the American government, but the public at large, 
have been defrauded of much interesting information. 

Fortunately for the reduced and debilitated travellers, they 
fell in, on the first of September, with a hunting-party of 
the Osage Indians; whose village was distant only fifteen 
miles, and who furnished them with some temporary supply 
of food, though they also pilfered from them a few articles of 
no great value. These Indians are particularly expert in 
hunting wild horses, which they run down by relays, and 
then noose with great dexterity. Mr. Sibley, factor at Fort 
Osage, has furnished many details respecting their political 
history. 

Having crossed the Verdigrise River, where it measures 
about 80 yards in breadth, and one foot in depth, the weary 
wanderers arrived at Mr. Glenn’s trading-house, where they 
procured the requisite information concerning the remainder 
of their route. They next crossed the Neosho, or Grand 
River, and on the 6th reached the prairie of Bayou Me- 
nard ; where, to their great joy, they came in contact with 
white and civilized men. Fording the Illinois, near the Saline, 
they proceeded through a country wooded with small oaks, 
and occasionally interspersed with meadows of limited ex- 
tent, crossing the deep ravine of Bayou Viande. ‘ The 
Bayous, as they are named in this country, unlike those of 
the lower portion of the Mississippi River, are large and often 
very profound ravines or water-courses, which, during the 
spring-season, or after heavy rains, receive the water from 
the surface of the prairies, and convey it to the river; but 
in the summer and early autumn, the sources being exhausted, 
the water subsides in their channels, occupying only the 
deeper parts of their bed, in the form of stagnant pools, 
exhaling miasmata to the atmosphere, and rendering their 
vicinity prejudicial to health.’ On the 9th, as already stated, 
the detachment reached the place of rendezvous, ‘ after a 
houseless exposure in the wilderness of ninety-three days.’ 

We have accompanied the Expedition thus far, but want of 
room compels us reluctantly to pass over the account of its re- 
maining members prosecuting their way to Cape Girardeau, 
the hot-springs of Washita, &c.; when they traversed more 
known regions, and experienced the accustomed hospitality 
of the Cherokees and white-settlers. They were, for some 
time, incapable of enjoying rest in feather-beds; and at Cape 
Girardeau most of them were attacked, almost simultaneously, 
with intermittent fever, supposed to have originated in the 
offensive atmosphere of the Arkansa bottoms, and to have 
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been accelerated by the interruption of accustomed habits 
and the discontinuance of excitement afforded by travelling. 

Our geological readers would not easily pardon us, if we 
closed our notices without adverting to the singular and stag- 
gering fact that, in the Alleghany and Ozark mountains, (as 
far as they have been explored,) the granites and more antient 
rocks have been found in the lowest positions. — Cape Girar- 
deau, and the surrounding country, to a great extent, are very 
liable to earthquakes, or shakes, as they are familiarly called, 
but which are seldom attended by any destructive conse- 
quences. ‘ Several persons, passengers on board a steam- 
boat, ascending the Mississippi, in 1820, went on shore near 
New Madrid. In one of the houses which they entered, 
they found a small collection of books: as they were amusing 
themselves with the examination of these, they felt the house 
so violently shaken, that they were scarce [scarcely] able to 
stand upon their feet; some consternation was of course felt, 
and as several of the persons were ladies, much terror was 
expressed: ** Don’t be alarmed,” said the lady of the house, 
‘¢ it is nothing but an earthquake.” ’ 

To the third volume are subjoined condensed official re- 
ports by Major Long, and observations on the mineralogy 
and geology of a part of the United States, west of the 
Mississippi; the whole forming a valuable abstract of the more 
general and important resu!ts of the arduous undertaking, 
over which the above-mentioned intelligent officer presided. 
Though various specimens of plants, &c. were unavoidably 
destroyed by rains, or in fording rivers, yet the ensuing 
note, annexed to the narrative, attests the diligence and ac- 
tivity of the collectors. 


‘ Most of the collections made on this expedition have arrived 
at Philadelphia, and are in good preservation; they comprise, 
among other things, more than sixty prepared skins of new or rare 
animals; and several thousand insects, seven or eight hundred of 
which are probably new; five hundred have already been ascer- 
tained to be so, and have been described. The herbarium con- 
tains between four and five hundred species of plants new to the 
Flora of the United States, and many of them supposed to be 
undescribed. 

‘ Many of the minerals collected by Mr. Jessup were left at 
Smithland, Kentucky. A suit of small specimens, adapted to the 
illustration of the geology of the country from the Alleghanies to 
the Rocky Mountains, has been received. 

‘ A collection of terrestrial and fluviatile shells was also made. 
Of these more than twenty new species have already been de- 
scribed and published. The organic reliquiz collected on the 
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voyage from Pittsburgh to St. Louis have not as yet been received 
in Philadelphia, but are daily expected. 

‘ The sketches, executed by Mr. Peale, amounted to one hun- 
dred and twenty-two. Of these, twenty-one only were finished ; 
the residue being merely outlines of quadrupeds, birds, insects, &c. 

‘ The landscape-views, by Mr. Seymour, are one hundred and 
fifty in number ; of these, sixty have been finished.’ 


In submitting to our readers a rapid’sketch of the movements 
and proceedings of this trans-Atlantic expedition, we have 
suppressed various particulars which are rapes stated in 
the journals ; such as the occurrence of violent thunder-storms, 
the presence of rattle-snakes, and other incidents which can 
be readily conceived by all who are in the least conver- 
sant with the climate and productions of North America. 
For the distances and bearings of the stations particularized, 
we would refer our readers to the map prefixed to the work, 
on which the various routes are carefully traced; and, for a 
lively coup dail of groupes of Indians, we would request 
them to consult the Ls which are no doubt characteristic. 
The style is plain and unadorned, and more nervous than 
correct or harmonious; while the narrative, which never 
deviates into digression, but presents an unbroken series of 
statement and observation, may, by the general and fastidious 
reader, be deemed somewhat dull and monotonous. British 
ears, too, may not be easily reconciled to such Columbianisms 
as * eventuated in complete success,’—‘* Lieutenant Graham 
concluded to exhibit the boat with the engine in action,’ — 
‘ were raised together from their infancy,’ — ‘ having infracted 
the injunctions,’ —‘ necessitated for food,’ — ‘ oberrating 'Tar- 
tars,’ — ‘ impetrating oblations,’ —‘ populated by the whites,’ — 
‘ tested the confidence,’ &c. It is, however, of far more conse- 
quence to remark that none of the recitals appear to be tinctured 
by national partialities, or by the spirit of religious or political 
party ; and that the tenor of these unpretending volumes will 
justify the gratifying inference that, under a series of hard- 
ships and privations which fall to the lot of few, the officers 
must have discharged their respective duties with accuracy 
and zeal: co-operating, by their spirited exertions.and unin- 
terrupted good understanding, to the attainment of the objects 
of their laborious mission. 
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Arr. VIII. Europe and America in 1821: with an Examination 
of the Plan laid before the Cortes of Spain for the Recognition 
‘of the Independence of South America. Translated from the 
French of the Abbé de Pradt, by J.D. Williams. 8vo. 2 Vols, 
Boards. Cowie and Co. 1822. 


NA ToBaListe assert of the aphis, that a single impregnation 
is sufficient to give birth to six or eight successive gener- 
ations of aphides; who, moreover, are brought into the world 
all pregnant! In the economy of certain insects, what a deal 
of trouble does this save! Happily for the anti-populationists, 
we have nothing of this fecundity in the human species: but 
we might approach to it in literary produce if we were alk 
like the Abbé de Pradt, who is gifted with part of the enviable 
fertilization of an aphis, each of his literary productions com- 
ing into existence already parturient of another progeny. 
On such wonderous powers we gaze with astonishment! Be- 
fore we have had time to register the name, announce the 
subject, and describe the features of one of his works, another 
is brought forth almost in time to dispute the honors of pri- 
mogeniture. Indeed we have a suspicion that, with all our 
efforts, he has published some things of which we have never 
been able to take cognizance. 

To the general character of the Abbé’s compositions, our 
readers can be no strangers, for we have allotted to many of 
them at least as large a space as they deserve*, and have 
given him ample credit for the merit which he possesses. 
Bonaparte, speaking of the “ Manuscrit venu de St. Hélene,” 
of which he was not the author, and being asked by Mr. 
O’Meara whether he thought that it was written by the Abbé 
de Pradt, said, ** No, I do not think that he is the author: 
De Pradt may be said to be wne espece de fille de joie qui 
préte son corps to all the world for payment. Once, when he 
was giving vent to his customary bavardage and extravagant 
projects in my presence, I contented myself with humming a 
part of an air, | 


*© Ou courez vous donc, Monsieur l Abbé, 
Vous allez vous casser le nez ; 


which disconcerted him so much that he had not another 
word to utter.” (See O’Meara’s Napoleon in Exile; or, Voice 
Jrom St, Helena, vol. ii. p. 208.) 





* See particularly vol. lxxxiv. p, 174, &c.; and vol. xe. p- 522. 
See also the Appendix to our last volume, published with this 
Number, for an account of M. de P.’s Comparative View of the 
Power of England and of Russia. 
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We certainly meet with a prodigious degree of bavardage 
and extravagance in the Abbé’s speculations. He speaks of 
the affairs i vaties as if he had the eye of Omniscience 
itself to penetrate the interior of every cabinet in Christen- 
dom, and pronounces his judgment concerning their relative 
powers and policy with oracular confidence. Europe, ac- 
cording to him, is at this moment actually spell-bound; in a 
constrained attitude, but one which she must continue to pre- 


serve — for this plain reason, that she cannot change it. On 


his magical chess-board, he has at one and the same instant 
given check-mate to all her kings and potentates: on what- 
soever side we turn, nothing is to be perceived from which 
the least reform or important change can be expected ; and the 
intimate connection of the great powers among themselves 
excludes all possibility of their encroachment on one another! 
Henceforth, from want of means to satisfy it, what is pro- 
perly termed State-ambition can no longer exist in Europe; 
and henceforth no opportunity will present itself to the am- 
bitious, and lovers of conquests! ‘The three great northern 
powers, mutually aerate each other, says the Abbé, with 
fifteen hundred thousand bayonets to engage in a va-tout, 
have thrown over Europe ‘ a net of iron,’ and opposed to it 
a mass as inaccessible as immovable: in these powers is con- 
centrated the true strength of Europe, which excludes every 
possibility of opposition. The loss of the great sway of France, 
effected in 1812 and 1814, shifted the balance of power, and 
removed it from the western to the eastern part of the Con- 
tinent: the rorth has risen as the south has declined; Italy 
and the southern states of Germany are destitute of any real 
influence over Europe; and Spain and Portugal are equally 
impotent. Their sole weight in the balance of European 
power arises from their connection with France ; but for this, 
it seems, ‘ they would be political non-entities; and des- 
tined, as they really are, soon to lose their colonies, both of 
them will shortly cease to have any effective existence in 
Europe. They are two states deprived of all public import- 
ance. All states, indeed, except Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia, are now but secondary. Separated from their councils, 
says the Abbé in one of his lively sallies, where are they ? 
What are they about? What can they or what dare they 
do? — To Russia in particular he is bowing the suppliant 
knee; burning incense before the throne of the Muscovite, 
and presenting to him the fragrant censer with obsequious 
smiles. ‘ Russia,’ he says, ‘ forms a class by herself in Eu- 
ropean sovereignty, she is sufficient to herself, she requires 
no alliance, dreads none, and thus obtains the mastery of 
Europe 
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Europe. . . . her real strength is, at present, tempered and 
as if veiled by the admirable qualities of a sovereign who 
prefers transplanting the influence of his power to a moral 
region, rather than employ it in the vulgar career of ambition. 
Place the ancient czars, with the manners of their times, 
on the throne filled by their successor, the eldest son of Eu- 
ropean civilization, whose delight it ts to graft her on the wild 
stock of Museovite barbarity,’ &c. &c. 

After having given what he calls the ‘ Moral Statistics of 
Europe,’ and sketched with spirit and truth the pious and 
political features of the Holy Alliance, the Abbé disserts on 
the £ constitutional spirit’ which is abroad ; that is, the spirit 
now spreading among mankind over the whole surface of the 
civilized globe, for the establishment of constitutional govern- 
ments. He makes a geographical division of Europe into two 
parts, the one in which the constitutional system more or less 
prevails, and the other the seat of absolute power. 


¢ The constitutional line extends from Stockholm to Cadiz, 
through Warsaw, leaving behind it Sweden, Norway, England, 
Holland, France, Southern Germany, Switzerland, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. There ,exist within this enclosure from seventy-eight to 
eighty millions of inhabitants, for I do not reckon the Turks as 
Europeans ; Naples also lately formed a part of it. 

‘ The line of absolute power extends from Copenhagen to the 
extremity of Sicily, and reaches as far as the Volga and the Black 
Sea; Russia in Asia does not enter into my calculation: this divi- 
sion may also contain eighty millions of inhabitants. If it has the 
advantage in the number of its inhabitants, this inequality is com- 
pensated by the quality of the inhabitants, and the habitations of 
the first division; France and England being, in many respects, 
superior to the Hungarians, the Bohemians, to the general classes 
of Russians, to Russia, to Prussia, and to a considerable portion 
of the Austrian territories ; in every calculation, we must take all 
things into consideration. 

‘ The first reflection arising from these two great divisions is, 
that the whole of the west of Europe belongs to the Constitutional 
System, and the east to absolute powers. In such a state of 
things we may imagine the west freed from the despotism, which 
has so long oppressed it, driving it towards the east from whence 
it came, and forcing it back to its birth-place. Take a geogra- 
phical map and you may easily follow, from the borders of France 
and England, the line of liberty, which decreases as you approach 
towards Asia.’ 


The zone of absolute power cannot sympathize with that 
of rights: it dreads to come in contact with it: the powers of 
light and darkness are not more hostile. In the first thirteen 
chapters of this work, the author is employed in laying down 
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general principles, and in illustrating general propositions on 
the nature of civilization, despotism, and the power of the 
aristocracy in various countries. If these are verbose, excur- 
sive, and tautological, what epithets can be found for those 
which follow ? e can only use the same in the superlative 
degree, and say that they are the most verbose, the most ex- 
cursive, and the most tautological specimens of historical 
composition, or rather of political speculation, that we ever 
encountered. ‘The Abbe enters the congresses of ‘Troppau 
and Laybach exactly as if he were in the personal presence 
of the allied despots, with a hundred bows and scrapes, and 
apologies for intrusion. He is infinitely courteous to the 
‘‘ three gentlemen of Verona” in their individual characters : 
but it would be doing him the greatest injustice not to observe 
that the principles of interference with independent states, 
which they have laid down as essential to the support of ab- 
solute monarchy, when those states deem it proper to declare 
that they will ate a representative government, meet with 
his unqualified reprobation. He is not, however, suffi- 
ciently guarded in his prophecies. Old Francis Moore, when 
he predicts in the learned pages of his Almanack what wea- 
ther we are to have at Christmas and Midsummer, takes care 
to protect himself against failure by simply stating that we 
shall have more or less snow, more or less wind, more or less 
rain, on or about the time specified, a little before or after- 
ward: he never tells us that we may play with snow-balls in 
July or make hay in December. It appears that M. de Pradt, 
unfortunately, did not foresee the hostilities now carrying on 
against Spain, but confided in the verbal recognition of the 
new constitution by the northern powers, and in the personal 
character of the autocrats; while France was so busied with 
her own internal affairs, that he little thought of her being 
made the cat’s paw in this atrocious project. Like most rapid 
writers, he is very animated and desultory: like Rhuliéres, 
whom he describes, he dilutes rather than depicts : his genius 
is lively and keen, but he is wanting in profundity, and his 
touch is deficient in vigor; he dilates into ten pages what a 
vigorous hand would compress into one.— Yet, with all his 
faults, he displays so much ardor and eloquence in givin 
encouragement and support to the principles of freedom, tin 
in advocating the emancipation of the human race from the 
thraldom of priests and despots, that it would be ungenerous 
not to allot to his writings the praise which they deserve. 
What degree of truth there may be in the reproach of Napo- 
leon contained in the anecdote before related, we cannot de- 
termine: but, if it ever came to the Abbé’s ears, he is of a 
forgiving 
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forgiving temper; for in a character, personal as well as poli- 
tical, which he has drawn of the late Emperor, with uncom- 
mon labor, where the lights and shadows of the picture are 
strongly contrasted, the colors harmoniously and richly 
blended, and the expression of each particular feature is 
brought out, we observe no sly insidious stroke of the pencil 
to betray the artist’s anger. "We must content ourselves with 
one or two passages : 


‘ Napoleon was intoxicated, but consider the cup of power 
out of which he drank, and the clouds of incense by which he was 
surrounded. He placed great confidence in himself, he believed 
himself superior to error; twenty years of success had swollen 
his heart and thickened the veil of pride over his eyes, which 
more or less covers those of every mortal. Napoleon lost his way, 
but was it not in a forest of woe 4 ? Napoleon was violent, was 
outrageous, but his passion did not deprive Clytus of existence ; 
his sobriety did not permit the rekindling of the fires of Persepo- 
lis; his temperance preserved him from running like Cesar after 
Cleopatra, and from losing in the sighs of a whole year the time 
sufficient to insure the conquest of the universe, which Pharsalia 
had delivered to him. Those cries have not been heard around his 
triumphal car, which the soldiers sent forth round that of the 
Roman conqueror, when the honor of his nuptial bed was in dan- 
ger; nor have we witnessed that train, by which our throne has been 
too often surrounded, around that of the man who possessed so 
many means of satisfying and of introducing his voluptuous in- 
clinations into vogue; he knew how to maintain his court without 
public scandal, as well as without secret intrigues.’ 


When he has drawn his outline of Napoleon’s public cha- 
racter, the Abbé, who had abundant means of knowing his 
private virtues and weaknesses, adds the following sketch of 
them : 


‘ He has been described as a species of man-eater, as a rough 
and brutal soldier. Nothing can be more false. Napoleon was a 
tender and indulgent husband ; an impassioned father ; as a rela- 
tion, his kindred were fatal to him, he was a sure and lastin 
friend, and the best of masters; he was turbulent, but did not 
strike. The stormy cloud was dissipated in a shower of hail, a 
tempest of words, to which he himself did not attach any import- 
ance. I have heard him say, at the conclusion of one of the most 
violent paroxyms of rage against one of his relations, Unfortunate 
creature ! he makes me utter what I do not believe, and what I never 
ought to say. When the moment was past, he recalled those 
whom he had sent away, and made advances to those whom he 
believed he had offended. This I have myself experienced. His 
appearance was very imposing in the morning, when he issued his 
orders for the day ; but in the evening, fatigue and the negligence 
of his dress gave him another character. His conversation 
sparkled with peculiar touches, attracted by its singularity, and by 
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the facility with which he found a thousand unexpected relations. 
A single word was sufficient to unfold his wings ; he then became 
a giant, whose every stride covered mountains. Napoleon attach- 
ed the greatest value to secresy, yet often gave way to the most 
inconceivable indiscretion, with regard to himself and his projects. 
He suffered things to escape him, which one would have trembled 
to hear from any other mouth than his. He denied himself no- 
thing when he once began. In the drawing-room, he was the same 
as at the head of an army, always in action, in the van, and on the 
offensive. He was fond of discussion, but, as he had not any time 
to read, he learned by listening to others, and appropriated what 
he heard to himself, so as to give it a new form, and make it his 
own. It was thus he filled one-half of the discussions on the civil 
code, which he had never heard spoken of before. His powers 
were immense, and it might be asked, whether he had more mind 
than genius, which is only another name for mind applied to great 
things. Not a day passed without his uttering something worthy 
of observation. No one ever listened more attentively, no one 
ever testified a more encouraging forbearance at an audience. 
Every thing might be said to him, but it was necessary to avoid 
the folly of shewing that he was not understood, for he never re- 
sumed it. A word, a trifle decided his opinion of a man; he was 
tenacious of those which he had once formed. Talking was his 
delight. He lost more time in conversation than he employed in 
action. It was also another power to him, he felt his own strength, 
and knew that people rarely left him without being subjugated, 
dazzled, convinced, or conquered ; and this was the reason why 
he always sought interviews with princes, and all men possessed of 
power, either in fact or in opinion. He flattered himself, that few 
could resist the voice of the syren. His manners and his expres- 
sions very often did not correspond with the elevation of his rank ; 
but it is not true, that he ever designedly held the language which 
has been imputed to him, and particularly towards a sex which al- 
ways receives, amongst us, oe 4 respect, in recompense for the 
want of power. He never attacked in this manner, he was always 
on the defensive. He sometimes revenged himself severely, op- 
posing sarcasm to sarcasm ; and which, falling from above, was of 
great weight. But let those persons who were the objects of them 
look within themselves, and ascertain their reasons for visiting his 
palaces ; and ask, whether they did not provoke those retaliations, 
which they afterwards related in the faubourg St. Germain, as un- 
mannerly attacks? I was a great deal about the person of Napo- 
leon, and never remarked any thing in him that belonged to the 
character of a malicious man. He possessed all the qualities and all 
the defects of a violent and forcible character. He was internally 
kind, even gay, and sometimes childish. I have seen him repeat- 
edly with his first wife, and the children of his brothers and sisters, 
give himself up to the lively and animated joy of infancy. When he 
had a son, there were no limits to this wis Dating it was neces- 
sary sometimes to take him away from him, his joy was so violent. 
This is not the character of malice. A man who united malice to 
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so great a power would be a monster. They who can take plea- 
sure in propagating imputations, which are in opposition to the 
order of nature, can only be enemies, blinded by rage. It very 
seldom happens that men, who are occupied with great things» are 
malicious, for it is the peculiar property of little minds. Malice 
and insignificance may be well reconciled together, but not malice 
and greatness. The evil Napoleon did was done geometrically, 
and according to a just or false political calculation, but did not 
arise from perverse inclination. He several times said to me, J 
am not malicious, but woe to him who places himself in the way of 
the wheels of my political car, when it ts once set in motion !’ 





Art. IX. Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches, and Memoirs: col- 
lected by Letitia-Matilda Hawkins. Vol.I. 12mo. pp. 351. 
9s. Boards. Rivingtons, &c. 1823. 


ARRULITY is usually considered as a vice or a weakness 

in the possessor, and as a nuisance to the auditor, what- 
ever be the years of the parties ; so that ‘‘ boasting youth and 
narrative old age” are equally condemned. A difference, 
however, suvsists in the two cases, and should therefore be 
recognized in the censure.. Boasting must ever be disgusting, 
and youth pre-supposes inexperience, and the two united are 
intolerable: but old age is respectable ; and the disposition to 
be narrative is chiefly a desire to disseminate the results of a 
long acquaintance with life, and to afford gratuitously and 
osdily the knowlege which perhaps has been bought by costly 
and painful sacrifices. ‘The communications of persons in ad- 
vanced years, therefore, should be sought with avidity and 
received with grateful complacency by all those who would 
wish to * do full well,” and * learn to be wise from others’ 
harm ;” or who are desirous of gaining the requisite know- 
lege of past events and departed individuals, from the satis- 
factory as well as pleasing testimony of eye-witnesses and 
personal acquaintances. It will be readily understood that 
we are not here pleading for the excess of this talkative dis- 
position, or for its exercise on the part of unqualified as- 
sertors of the right: for in this case, and in this alone, the 
censure cast on “ narrative old age” is applicable and justifi- 
able. 

From the evidence of the volume before us, it is clear that 
the fair writer does not belong to the party of “ boasting 
youth ;” and while we are in a degree warranted in classing 
her in the other division, we have the less reluctance in assert- 
ing an apparently ungalant truth, because we can unite both 
fact and galantry in adding that her © narrative” disposition, 
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her manner of exercising it, and the character of her com- 
munications, are such that her hearers or readers must be 
pleased and gratified by their attendance at her converzationes. 
She is also so great a bas bleu that she reads ‘ but little 
English ;’ while she receives, if she does not write, Greek and 
Latin notes, epigrams, &c. &c. 

With some remaining observance, perhaps, of female eéz- 
guette, Miss Hawkins does not let us into the secret of the 
exact date of her first acquaintance with this world: but she 
tells us that her life is now ‘ of some extent;’ and our readers 
will know how to define this indefinite phrase when we add 
that she is the daughter of the late Sir John Hawkins, (author 
of the History of Music and of the Life of Dr. Johnson,) who 
was born in 1719 and died in 1789. ‘They will conjecture, 
also, who are the men of letters and of the town, or charac- 
ters otherwise distinguished, to whom they are here intro- 
duced as the associates of Sir John, and consequently the 
objects of the fair writer’s early acquaintance and present 
reminiscence : — viz. Johnson, Hawkesworth, Horace Wal- 
pole, Goldsmith, Bishop Percy, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dean 
Tucker, Mr. Tyrrwhit, Bishop Hurd, Dr. Lort, George 
Steevens, Garrick, Kitty Clive, Drs. Kennicott and Morton, 
Wilkes, &c. &c. The present volume is mentioned as being 
only one of a family that the lady intends to produce; and 
Dr. Johnson is incidentally specified as designed to contribute 
to her future stock. Those who remember Sir John’s pon- 
derous work, relative to the great Goliath of literature, may 
feel somewhat alarmed at this intimation of a renewal of the 
Hawkinsian hostilities against the Doctor: towards whom 
Miss H. sufficiently indicates her feelings when she speaks of 
his ¢ brutal wit,’ and adds, (p. 329.) ‘ I can truly say it was a 
severe punishment to me to share in any of my father’s visits 
to him, and that I never heard him say, in any visit, six 
words that could compensate for the trouble of getting to his 
den, and the disgust of seeing such squalidness as I saw no 
where else.’ Though Johnson’s gigantic power was some- 
times rudely exerted to “ break a butterfly upon the wheel,” 
the opinion here expressed by Miss H. will not do her credit ; 
and her comprehension is surely a little at fault in the next 
page, when she characterizes the Doctor’s speech to Miss 
Knight, author of “ Marcus Flaminius,” on her quitting Eng- 
land, as “ gross brutality.” — “ Go, my dear,” said he, “ for 
you are too big for an island.” — Who does not see that this 
was meant as a big compliment ? 

Of the celebrated dissenting minister Dr. Foster, whom 
Pope has immortalized in these lines, 
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‘© Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well,” 


incidental mention is made; and Miss H. relates an anecdote 
of the picture of a Mr. Morris, who sometimes preached for 
him, being painted and engraved by mistake as the repre- 
sentation of the Doctor. We believe that no likeness of this 
amiable man was taken but in one instance, viz. a picture by 
Smith of Chichester, now in the house in which these lines 
are written. 

A casual note (p.81.) records a French translation of 
Hudibras, by an English gentleman, Colonel. Townley, 
printed in London so far back as 1757; and which Miss H. 
says she read many years ago, with surprize at the extra- 
ordinary success of so singular an attempt. We do not 
recolléct to have met with the book, and the few lines here 
extracted from it are not sufficient to enable us to form a 
judgment on its merit: but the following are far from un- 
favorable indications : 


‘ In school-divinity as able 
As he that hight irrefragable, 
A second Thomas, or at once 
To name them all, another dunce.” 
© « Avec succes ce grand génie, 
S'exergoit en Hiéologie, 
Comme Thomas d’ Aquin, et plus 
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C’étoit un second Duns Scotus.” ’ — 


« « This wit was sent him for a token, 
But in the carriage crackt and broken, 
Like commendation nine-pence crookt, 
With “ To and from my love,” it lookt.” 


6 66 L'esprit lui vint, comme un message, 
Mais fut félé par le voyage 
Et faussé, comme on voit Vargent, 
Gage d’amour d'un tendre amant.”’ 


We have lately read much “ of and concerning,” and dy, 
the famous Horace Walpole: but the present volume supplies 
a variety of additional particulars respecting him which we 
cannot pass entirely unnoticed, as, from the residence of Sir 
John Hawkins at Twickenham, Miss H. is enabled to say 
that she * knew him well, as a child knows a parent’s friends.’ 
She adds; ‘ the recollection of him, as I recollect him, is so 
pleasant to me, that I cannot reconcile myself to the con- 
temptuous manner in which his memory has been treated, or 
believe the general assertion that he was unworthy. 


‘ That Horace Walpole was an atheist, I deny, on the testi- 
mony of his own expressions, To speak out, and to leave nothing 
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to be misunderstood, he believed, I am confident, in a God; and 
he had an awful sense of his power, and relied on his mercy. 
{ am afraid that beyond this, I must not go in pledging myself for 
him. I dare not say he paid any respect to revealed religion, or 
to the important truths it has, from time to time, revealed; but 
1 will venture to say that this, in the time when his mind was 
formed, however justly considered now, was much less thought on 
than it has been since. When Voltaire and the licentious wits of 
France were in their glory, the imbibing their principles was 
thought such a necessary consequence of travelling, that any man 
of polite life who had been accustomed to pass three months of 
the year on the Continent, would have been deemed “ a disciple 
of Voltaire,” as every one educated at Geneva was supposed to 
be a republican. Infidelity had, indeed, been the fashion of the 
time, perhaps I may say from the decline of puritanism. Vol- 
taire said he had learned deism in England; he had been a very 
apt scholar, and returned the favour «4 teaching, in a very supe- 
rior style, what he had been taught. The periodical papers of the 
earliest date prove to us the state of religion in the time of Addi- 
son and Steele.’ — 

‘ I have heard Mr. Walpole accused of excessive want of hos- 
pitality. This is a deficiency generally arising from a love of 
money, which he had not. A man who had condemned himself 
to an almost monkish abstemiousness, could not keep a table for 
casual visitors : — his visitors were seldom casual. From his cor- 
respondence it appears that he had a great resort of guests; but 
{am much mistaken if his servants were not on board-wages. — 

‘ Of the candour and integrity of Mr. Walpole’s natural temper, 
his letters to his deputy, Mr. Bedford, stand as proof. Of his 
politeness, I can bear testimony in his kind attention to my mother, 
who, when we were licensed visitors without form at Strawberry- 
hill, and when Mr. Walpole was going round the house himself 
with my father and her, was struck with surprise at seeing two 
small pictures which had been her brother’s. Inadvertently mani- 
festing her recognition of them, Mr. Walpole pressed her to 
accept them: she gratefully declined the favour, but burst into 
tears on recollecting where she had been accustomed to see them. 
Nothing more was said; but the pictures were not in sight when 
she next visited the collection.’ — 

‘ To his father it is known he was a pious son: to his mother’s 
memory he has erected a most beautiful monument. He felt most 
deeply his niece Lady Waldegrave’s misfortune in losing her hus- 
band, and had admired most justly her conduct in her first mar- 
riage. Ona sad catastrophe in his own family, he wrote to my 
father immediately a letter which I wish I possessed, conjuring 
him to keep my brothers out of dissipated society, and not at all 
in the style of one who looked on deviations from right as of little. 
importance. And to this may be added his thorough reprobation 
of the shamelessness of Wilkes, in his excesses when they met at 
Paris. His own bitter repentance and his candid contrition after 
his parting from Gray, show what he was asa friend. Asa master, 
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he was loved by all his domestics ; —a change in his establishment 
would have excited the wonder and curiosity of all Twickenham ; 
—and his kindness to Mrs. Clive the actress was a proof of his 
condescending good nature.’ — 

‘ His figure was as has been told, and every one knows, not 
posse tall, but more properly Jong and slender to excess ; his 
complexion and particularly his hands, of a most unhealthy pale- 
ness. I speak of him before the year 1772. His eyes were re- 
markably bright and penetrating, very dark and lively : — his 
voice was not strong, but his tones were extremely pleasant, and if 
I may so say, highly gentlemanly. I do not remember his common 
gait; he always entered a room in that style of affected delicacy 
which fashion had then made almost natural ; — chapeau bras be- 
tween his hands as if he wished to compress it, or under his arm 
— knees bent, and feet on tip-toe, as if afraid of a wet floor. 

‘ His dress in visiting was most usually, in summer when I 
most saw him, a lavender-suit, the waistcoat embroidered with a 
little silver, or of white silk worked in the tambour, partridge silk 
stockings, and gold buckles, ruffles and frill generally lace. I re- 
member, when a child, thinking him very much under-dressed if 
at any time, except in mourning, he wore hemmed cambric. In 
summer no powder, but his wig combed straight, and showing his 
very smooth pale forehead, and queued behind:—#in winter, 

owder. : 

_ © His facility in parting with any thing out of his garden, before it 
was in common cultivation, I must not omit — it was sufficient to 
shame the mean jealousy I have witnessed. He first of any one at 
Twickenham, had the Hypericum callec Park-leaf, running wildly 
over his borders ;— my mother was struck with its beauty, and he 
ordered his gardener to give it ours immediately, as he had done 
every thing she or my father wished for. In return, my father had 
the pleasure of procuring for his collection the Venice glass now 
in the closet at Strawberry-hill, and well I remember the anxious 
charge it was to my mother, to whose care every thing was con- 
signed that needed watchfulness.’ — 

‘ Of his correspondent, William Cole, I have this anecdote, 
which bespeaks him to have been little like what might have 
been expected from him. He was remarkable for what is called a 
** comfortable assurance.” Dining in a party at Cambridge, he 
took up from the table a gold snuff-box, belonging to the gentle- 
man next to him, and bluntly remarked on its size, saying, “ It 
was big enough to hold the freedom of a corporation.’—*“ Yes,” 
replied the owner, “‘ Mr. Cole ; it would hold any freedom but 
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yours. 


From the tuneful disposition of the writer’s family, it may 
be supposed that much musical anecdote occurs in the present 
volume; and indeed the nofes on this subject are very full, 
Stanley, Cooke, Miss Barsanti, Boyce, Bartleman, &c. &c. 
occupying many pages. In speaking of Dr. Cooke, we have 
an amusing little story of the father of the present Duke of 
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Leeds, who was a frequent attendant on Dr. Cooke’s musical 
parties. 


‘ His avidity to hear good music well performed led him not 
only to Dr. Cooke’s house, which was in Westminster, and conse- 
quently very far‘from his Grace’s residence, but occasionally to the 
house of a relation by marriage of the Doctor’s who had a consi- 
derable appointment in the Post-Office in Lombard-Street, and 
very good apartments there. To meet the Duke, a few amateurs 
were invited, and amongst the rest, the present Chamberlain of 
London, who, singing at sight, was a very useful member. 

‘ One of these invitations fell on an evening not the most con- 
venient, as Mr. C, was that year Lord Mayor, and‘on that night 
was to take possession of the Mansion-House, which is never in 
order for the reception of its short-leased tenant for some weeks 
after it becomes vacant. At midnight the city magistrate’s car- 
riage came to fetch him home; but the Duke so earnestly pressed 
his staying a little longer, that he could not refuse, especially as 
_ he made his compassion easy as to his servants, by saying, ‘* Send 
your carriage away, and I will set you down.” 

‘ The clock struck again ; and his civic Lordship, who had with 
firmness passed the bottle, began respectfully to remonstrate, when 
at length his Grace rose, and good-humouredly said, ‘* Well, come 
along, —I see it will not do; you are too much on your guard for 
me. Do you recollect we are now sitting on the identical spot 
where stood the house of Sir Robert Viner, when he filled your 
present situation, and Charles the Second dined with him ? I con- 
fess I had some ambition to reduce you to the state in which Sir 
Robert was, when he so reluctantly parted from his royal guest, 
and to have sent you to take possession of the Mansion-House as 
merry ; but I see you have out-manceuvred me — so I am at your 
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Service. 
Of the musician himself Miss H. thus writes : 


‘ He was one of the worthiest and best-tempered men that ever 
existed; and though at an early period of life he had obtained a 
very high rank in his profession, he had escaped all the ills con- 
nected with. music and prosperity. Being rather of a taciturn 
disposition in general society, or rather, I may say, too modest to 
enter into conversation unless called on, his peculiar talent for 
humour was not generally known, but it was genuine and of the 
best description. 

‘ No one was ever less vain of superior excellence in an art, or 
rather, less sensible of it; he certainly supposed that every body 
could do what he did, “ if they would but try;” and he would 
lend his abilities to assist, in the least ostentatious manner. When 
seated at the organ of Westminster-Abbey, where it will be acknow- 
ledged by his many still-existing scholars, no one ever excelled 
him in accompanying an anthem, he would press every hand that 
could be useful, into his service ; and even at the risk of address- 
ing himself to persons ignorant of the first principles of music, he 
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would say to any lad who had strolled into the church, and found 
his way up to the organ, ‘* Young gentleman, can’t you lend us a 
hand here?” To his boys he would say, ‘“ Come, come, don’t 
stand idle: put in one hand here, under my arm.” ’ — 

‘ Dr. Cooke had married early, and was an excellent husband 
— had a large family, and was a most affectionate parent ; so af- 
fectionate, as on the early death of a son to be almost alarmingly 
grieved. His feelings at all times, and in their natural state, were 
very tender. He would sing his part in the beautiful Scotch song 
‘¢ Farewell to Lochaber,” but never could do it without the tears 
standing in his eyes. His cordiality, though it never led him into 
imprudence, was such as kept his door almost always open; and 
many times have I seen him come home from business, when he 
had been waited for in his dining-parlour and study, and his draw- 
ing-room has received him into a circle that has obliged him to 
make his hasty compliments all round. In the streets he was perpe- 
tually stopt ; it is impossible to describe the humour with which 
he would apologize for any delay in giving a lesson, which was, to 
do him justice, not frequent ;—he had a peculiar action of his 
elbow while he was recovering his breath and his fingers were un- 
consciously preluding the finest modulations on a keyed-instru- 
ment; and with a laugh that indicated some humorous recollection, 
he would say, ‘I was just stopt a few times as I came along :” 
his patience with ignorance, and his liberality of time, more than 
atoned for five minutes’ waiting. 

‘ As impossible is it to describe his humour in relating. My 
father had made interest with him to instruct the son of avery 
worthy provincial organist; and the tuition commenced. When 
the shake was to be acquired, the pupil, in his extreme attention, 
as he proceeded in this two-fingered manceuvre, gradually de- 
clined towards the ground on the right hand. As the seat for 
such a purpose is not generally of the most secure form or dimen- 
sions, Dr. Cooke warned the young man to keep steady, saying 
cheerfully, “‘ Take care, take care;” but still the youth was too 
apt to be absorbed by his occupation. ‘“ At last,” said the Doc- 
tor, in relating it, “ I thought, as I was near at hand in case of 
any disaster, it might cure him, if for once I let him go; and 
verily he went on shake, shake, shake, shake, till he and stool and 
all were close to my feet instead of my elbow.”’ 


We must also introduce some of the passages relative to 
Bartleman : 


‘ I have always wished that those who knew and justly admired 
Bartleman as a bass-singer had known him, as I did, when a pupil 
of Dr. Cooke, and in the choir of Westminster-Abbey. Living, as 
my father did for the sake of enjoying the choral service, very 
near the Abbey, ‘“ Bat,” as my mother called him, would some- 
times spend the leisure part of the whole day in our house; and 
his good nature was such, that on my father’s bringing out of his 
library a volume of music, putting it before him, and sayin 
“ Bat, will you try if you can sing that for me?” he would 
answer, 
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answer, “ Yes, Sir, if I can I will ;” — then sotto voce he would 
say to my brothers, to whom perhaps he had the minute before 
been telling something very ludicrous — as, ‘* how many pancakes 
some boy had eaten,” or some such great event, ‘I will tell you 
the rest presently.” Then, before the smile was off his counte- 
nance, he would clear his voice, and with the sweetness of a lark, 
would pour forth his tender mellifluous notes. We always knew 
by the archness of his look, when a long shake was coming. In 
his natural simplicity, it was an exertion which he esteemed as he 
would have done any that presents itself in boys’ sports; and as if 
for what boys call ‘‘ fun,” he would held out to the utmost of an 
ad libitum. But when called upon to sing a solo-part of an 
anthem, then it was that he most shone and most delighted. 
I have heard him, times without number, — nay now I seem_to 
hear him, — sing Kent’s ‘“* Hear my prayer,” and Greene’s “ Ac- 
quaint thyself with Ged,” and may I never never forget the im- 
pression of these sounds! 

‘ He was fine, I confess, very fine, as a bass-singer ; but I ‘have 
heard as fine a voice — never accompanied by so fine a taste ; and 
this taste, this nice discretion as it may be called, in the use of his 
powers, was either natural to him or showed itself so early, as to 
make it appear so;— under Dr. Cooke’s tuition it met with every 
encouragement ; and while the state of his voice allowed him to 
retain his situation in the Abbey, I think it must be acknow- 
ledged by all who ever heard him, that excepting the lark, 
‘‘ singing up to heav’n’s gate,” nothing more melodious ever 
warbled in the air. Astonished was I, when he came forward with 
so firm, so grand a bass-voice.’ — 

‘ Nothing was wanting but the appearance of firm health to 
entitle his features to commendation ; he was fair, with very pretty 
light hair, which grew wildly, and obeyed every breath of wind; 
and the composure of his countenance, free from all affectation or 
distortion, — and, above all, the opening of his mouth when he 
sang, — would have required the hand of an artist of powers as 
exquisite as his, to do justice to them.’ — 

‘ I can only add with pride and acknowledgment, that in the 
goodness of his nature, he never forgot where he had spent many 
of his boyish hours, and that whatever time elapsed without our 
meeting, he was always on every occasion prompt to show and 
cordial in expressing the continuance of his regard. Success 
never altered him, applause never elevated him ; and he died, I am 
confident, as he had lived, beloved beyond the usual degree of 
love bestowed on those whose excellence, to use Wordsworth’s 
beautiful words respecting longevity, ‘‘ has no companion.” ’ 


It is time, however, for us to lay down this amusing 
volume, which is closed by a few Poetic Trifles from the pen 
of the lady’s brother, Mr. H. Hawkins, in English, Greek, 
and Latin. As these are only visitors, under Miss’ H.’s wing 
we shall not submit them to examination: but we may just 
shew in the last two. 

Gr 3 ‘ On 
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¢ On a Lady far advanced in Years, and who was a great Card- 
player, having married her Gardener. 
‘ Trumps ever ruled the charming maid, 
Sure all the world must pardon her ; 
The destinies turn’d up — a spade, 
She married John the gardener.’ 


¢ On the Report of an intended Alteration of Westminster-Hall, 
projected by [ William Wyndham] Lord Grenville, which would 
make it necessary to take off the Roof. 


‘ With cedar roof, and stony wall, 
Old William Rufus built this hall ; 
Without a roof, with scarce a wall, 
William Unroof-us spoils it all.’ 
We should have mentioned, p. 80., that Zownley’s trans- 
lation of Hudibras is no doubt the work to which we alluded 
in our No. for July last, p. 257., under the name of Townsend. 





Art. X. Graphical and Literary Illustrations of Fonthill Abbey, 
Wiltshire ; with Heraldical and Genealogical Notices of the 
Beckford Family. By John Britton, F.A.S. Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Literature, &c. &c. 4to. pp. 76. and 10 
Plates. Small Paper, 1/. 1s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1823. 

rorTan1 Abbey, the late seat of Mr. Beckford, has been 

for the last two years in particular the object of much 
attention with the curious, the idle, and the gay, on account 
of the unusual nature and extraordinary magnificence of the 
building; as well as of the peculiar taste and habits. of its 
owner, who would not allow it to be publicly visited till its 
contents were to be exposed for sale. Rumour, therefore, 
instead of general knowlege, and on the authority of a few 
privileged persons, rather than with its customary thousand 
tongues, had hitherto asserted its claims to a high character ; 
and the old saying, ‘ zgnotum omne pro magnifico,” has perhaps 
been seldom so warrantably applied as in the present instance, 
in which the object, now no longer unknown, has still been 
found eminently intitled to admiration. The numbers of 
persons who flocked to visit it last summer, when it was sold, 
and who are again at this moment attending the auction of its 
furniture, curiosities, and library, are prodigious beyond an 
similar occasion; and it is therefore quite in accordance with 

‘‘ existing circumstances,” and with the gratification of actual 


inquiry, to send forth a history and description of this at- | 


tractive building. 

Of Mr. Britton, who has furnished us with these seasonable 
‘ Hlustrations,’ our readers are by no means ignorant; since 
we have often introduced him to them as the author of highly 
decorated works on architectural antiquities, topography, and 
art. 
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art. His present undertaking varies somewhat from his usual 
line, and yet is not entirely foreign to it: but he acknowleges 
that he feels himself treading on rather new ground, and has 
consequently adopted a different style in describing it. ‘That 
he has by no means failed in his effort, we shall manifest by 
our quotations: but if Mr, Britton has gone a little out of 
his way on this occasion, we seem to be still more exceeding 
our province by noticing, in detail, a production which from 
its nature scarcely comes within our cognizance as literary cen- 
sors. ‘The public curiosity, however, will form our excuse. 
The author enters at large, perhaps too much at large, into 
various circumstances attending the execution of his book, 
which, after all, are left in obscurity with the reader; and 
he modestly expresses a degree of dissatisfaction with the 
final accomplishment of his labors, in which, we imagine, 
others will not participate. He is not thoroughly pleased 
with the engravings, and we agree with him that two or three 
of them are not so highly finished as his illustrative prints 
generally are: but the others have much beauty; and that 
they are satisfactory in number and subjects will appear 
when we enumerate them. ‘The frontispiece, marked as 
Plate VI., is a beautiful view of the hall, from the octagon. 
Next is an engraved heraldic title-page, ingeniously designed 
by the author himself. The printed title contains a very 
pretty vignette, shewing the Abbey from the end of the western 
avenue. ‘Then follow a plan of the principal floor, a view 
of the great hall, tower, &c. from the north-west, a south- 
west view, a south-east view, a distant view from the south- 
west, the interior of the octagon, the interior of King 
Edward’s Gallery, a colored print of the south end of St. 
Michael’s Gallery, and another of the window in that gallery. 
A description is given in chap. i. of the natural and arti- 
ficial character of the place and adjacent country, of the old 
house, park, and scenery, &c. &c.; and. in the second we 
enter the principal parts of the building as it now stands. 


We are told that, 


‘ The Abbey consists of five great portions or members, each 
of which contains several subdivisions: 1. the hall: — 2. the 
central tower : — 3. the north wing: — 4. the eastern portion :— 
and 5. the south wing. The entrance-hall, or grand vestibule, is 
a large and lofty apartment: it is entered by aspacious door-way, 
with a pointed arch, and to which are attached a pair of tall fold- 
ing doors, with a small door inserted. These doors are thirty feet 
high, divided by ribs or mouldings, studded with nails, and sup- 
ported by ponderous hinges. The hall measures sixty-eight 
feet long, by twenty-eight feet wide, and seventy-eight in height.’ 
-- Of this area the stone-stairs occupy a space of sixteen feet 
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eight inches by thirty feet: area of the octagon is thirty-five feet in 
diameter by one hundred and twenty-eight feet in height: circular © 
stair-case, twelve feet six inches in diameter, with a large newel in 
the centre, two feet six inches, containing a chimney-flue. Ed- 
ward’s Gallery is sixteen feet wide; and that of St. Michael 
thirteen feet seven inches, whilst the length of the whole is more 
than three hundred feet. The exterior measurements are two hun- 
dred and seventy feet from east to west, and three hundred and 
twelve feet from north to south; the centre-tower is two hundred 
and seventy-six feet high from the floor to the top of the, pinnacles : 
the new building, to the east, is forty-seven feet in width, by 
ninety-five feet six inches high to the top of the parapet, whilst 
the two octagonal turrets are one hundred and twenty feet high by 
twenty feet in diameter.’ 


Of the principal apartments, we may mention that the 
great octagonal tower contains four arched recesses, above 
which are four tall windows, filled with stained glass ; that 
the gallery of Edward III. is occupied by books, cabinets, 
curious tables, pictures, painted glass, and armorial blazonry ; 
that St. Michael’s Gallery contains niches for books, and 
cabinets, and has five windows to the west, three bay win- 
dows to the east, and one to the south, all ornamented with 
painted glass of armorial bearings, historical figures, &c. ; 
and that two drawing-rooms contain also book-cases, cabinets, 
and rich furniture; besides innumerable other rooms, bed- 


chambers, &c. 


‘ North of the octagonal saloon is a long narrow room, divided 
into three compartments, and respectively called the Gallery of 
Edward III. :; the vaulted corridor, and the sanctuary, or oratory. 
The first, or Edward’s Gallery, is so named from a series of splen- 
did armorial emblazonments, which mark the numerous descents 
of Mr. Beckford and Lady Margaret Gordon from that monarch. 
— A full-length portrait of Edward the Third, copied: from one at 
Windsor, and seventy-two emblazoned shields round the frieze, of 
knights companions of the most noble order of the Garter, and 
from whom Mr. Beckford and his lady are lineally descended, are 
parts of the adornments of this splendid gallery. In the recesses 
of the eastern wall are six bookcases, and in the centre a fine ala- 
baster chimney-piece ; opposite to, and corresponding with which 
are seven pointed windows, with stained glass. A flowered: red 
damask is hung against the walls ; purple and scarlet cloth adorn 
the windows and recesses, whilst the ceiling is ornamented with 
numerous pannels and mouldings, intersecting each other in rich 
and picturesque confusion. On each side of the fire-place is a 
cabinet, carved in imitation of the style of the Elizabethan age, in 
which singularity if not beauty of design is as conspicuous as ex- 
treme labour and excellence of execution. A series of black 
tables and candelabras is ranged on the side of the room, between 
the windows, whilst an interesting and costly mosaic table, 
formed. 
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formed of the most precious agates and marbles, is shewn in the 
‘centre. This splendid table consists of a large slab, nine feet by 
four feet six inches, placed on a carved oak-stand, or frame of four 
uprights, with as many feet. The slab, called “ pietre commesse,” 
is ornamented with an oval compartment in the centre, of mam- 
millated oriental onyx, surrounded by specimens of rare and beau- 
tiful jaspers and breccia, “ and with a broad border of bold ara- 
besque, of various costly and uncommon marbles, and d with 
variegated marble.” This slab formerly belonged to the Borghese 
Palace in Rome. 

‘ The Corridor, or approach to the oratory, is a continuation of 
the Edward Gallery, and is designed to produce a solemn and 
gloomy effect. The ceiling is arched over, and, with the sides, 
covered with numerous gilt and painted ribs and pannels. Three 
perforated bronze doors, on each side, communicate with myste- 
rious recesses, somewhat resembling monastic confessionals. A 
doorway from the eastern recess leads to the Lancaster staircase- 
tower, which forms one approach to an upper gallery, and leads to 
bedrooms in the tower above. Around the frieze of the corridor 
are thirty-eight emblazoned shields, marking Mr. Beckford’s and 
his late consort’s descents from King Edward I. through the house 
of Butler. — 

‘ North of the corridor is a square apartment called the Sanc- 
tuary, with a flat ceiling, having several divisions of fan Groining; 
with gilt pendants. ‘This room is peculiarly beautiful and impres- 
sive: it prepares the eye and mind to approach and appreciate the 
Oratory at the northern extremity of the gallery. This is formed of 
five sides of an octagon, with gilt columns at the angles, from which 
spring a succession of fan-shaped ribs, with a circular compartment 
inthecentre. A richly chased golden lamp is suspended from this. 
At the east end rises an altar, spread with a Persian carpet of figured 
silk ; on which stands a marble statue of St. Anthony of Padua, exe- 
cuted by Rossi with admirable taste and unaffected simplicity. 
On each side of the altar are placed lofty candelabras, supporting 
tapers of extraordinary size; whilst two small lancet-windows, 
filled with stained glass, admit a little glimmering many-coloured 
light. The union of beauty and solemnity, of softness, repose, 
and harmony, which pervade this part of the building, cannot be 
adequately described; nor can it scarcely be imagined by those 
visitors who have seen it only in its days of bustle and gaiety. 


When dimly illumined, by the rays of its own simply elegant lamp, 
which 


‘ “ through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ;” 


and by the admission of variegated gleams from the small win- 
dows, alternately throwing vivid touches of brightness and deep 
shadow on the projections and recesses of the statue, and the gilt 
mouldings ;—-when the windows of the adjoining gallery are 
shrouded by their crimson, purple, and gold draperies, and the 
soft solemn organ sends its mellow tones through the echoing galle- 

ries, 
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ries, whilst the odours of eastern perfumes contribute their fra- 
ponyes to feast another sense, it is more easy to fancy than to 
epict the seraphic influence of such a scene.’ 


With regard to the history of the building, we are told that 
Mr. Beckford, having pulled down the splendid mansion 
which had been erected by his father, laid the foundation of 
the present abbey in 1795. 


‘ Determined to produce an edifice uncommon in design, and 
adorn it with splendour; knowing and properly appreciating the 
insatiable curiosity of the English, and that no common means 
would restrain it from breaking in upon domestic privacy, and en- 
croaching on the regular occupation of artificers and workmen, 
Mr. Beckford commenced his works by raising a high wall around 
a tract of land above six miles in extent. This was guarded by 
projecting railing on the top, in the manner of chevaux de frise, 
and thus constituted a sort of fortified barrier. Large and strong 
gates, or rather double gates, were provided in this wall, at the 
different roads of entrance to the interior. At these gates were sta- 
tioned persons who had strict and rigid orders not to admit a stran- 
ger. A vast number of mechanics and labourers were employed 
to advance the works with rapidity. The neighbouring villages 
were thronged with inhabitants, and a new village, or hamlet, was 
built to accommodate some of the new settlers. All around was 
activity and energy: whilst the growing works of the edifice, as 
the scaffolding and walls were raised above the surrounding trees, 
excited the curiosity and speculations of the passing traveller, as 
well as the inhabitants of the neighbourhood. It was generally 
inferred that something wonderful was in progress; for as the in- 
closed grounds were carefully guarded against the admission of 
strangers, these naturally became the more inquisitive, and were 
the more vague, extravagant, and marvellous in their inferences 
and reports. To enhance this surprise, and afford new scope for 
this spirit of speculation, a novel scene was presented in the win- . 
ter of 1800: during the dark and inclement season of November 
and December in that year, it is related that nearly five hundred 
men were successively employed night and day to expedite the 
works: and in the darksome and dreary nights of those months, 
they prosecuted their labours by torch and lamp light. The pros- 
pect of an illuminated edifice, as seen from a distance, with flit- 
ting lights and busy workmen, must have produced a singular and 
mysterious effect. This event was “ harvest-time” to the men 
employed ; for if they worked hard they were amply repaid; and 
it is an unanswerable maxim that “ reward sweetens labour.” 

‘ The cause of this most extraordinary exertion and activity was 
a visit of Lord Nelson, with Sir William, Lady Hamilton, &c, to 
Fonthill. The ‘ Hero of the Nile,” as he was then called, and 
Lady Hamilton, had excited great notoriety: the one by his cour- 
age, naval skill, and conquests, and the other by her personal at- 
tractions and abilities. Mr. Beckford having invited them, with 
several other friends, to his splendid seat, first received and then 
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treated them in an extraordinary manner ; for the accomplished 

author of Vathek had determined to exemplify by practical illus- 

tration some of the theories of that original romance. If he had 

not five wings to his palace, or “ five other palaces, for the parti- 

cular gratification of each of the senses,” he had concentrated 

within his own walls, and around his mansion, the most delightful 

blandishments of art, the fascinations of talent, and the choicest 

luxuries for the palate: besides the most rare and delicious viands, 

fruits, and wines, with odoriferous plants, flowers, and essences, 

some of the first vocal and instrumental performers were engaged, 

a military band was provided, the Fonthill volunteers were pre- 

pared and disciplined, the house was fitted up with increased splen- 
dour, and on the 20th of December, 1800, a large cavalcade was 
introduced to the mansion. In passing through Salisbury Lord 
Nelson was escorted into and out of that city by the yeoman cavalry, 

and was presented with the freedom of Sarum by the Mayor and 
Corporation in their council-house assembled. The festivities at Font- 
hill continued for some days, and the company consisted of persons 
of distinguished talents and qualifications. ‘The abbey, or monastic 
féte, on the evening of the twenty-third, was the most remarkable 
period of this gala. A procession of carriages, horses, soldiers, 
&c. moved from the old house to the abbey in the evening. 
Flambeaux, torches, and many thousand lamps were distributed 
on the sides of the road among the woods; whilst bands of music 
and files of soldiers were stationed in different places to greet and 
charm the company as they passed. Every thing, indeed, was 
provided to steal upon the senses, to dazzle the eye, and to bewil- 
der the fancy. After passing through a long, winding, umbra- 
geous avenue — after hearing the sounds of distant, near, and 
varied instruments, with their reverberations among the woods and 
dells, and contemplating the vivid and solemn effects of bright 
flitting lights and deep shadows, the company was conducted to 
the Abbey, where a new, impressive, and mystical scene, or ‘suc- 
cession of scenes, were presented. For an account of this, I can- 
not do better than quote a letter, written at the time: — “ After 
entering a groined Gothic hall, through a double line of soldiers, 
the parties were received in the great saloon, called the Cardinal’s 
Parlour, furnished with rich tapestries, long curtains of purple 
damask before the arched windows, ebony tables and chairs stud- 
ded with ivory, of various but autique fashion; the whole room in 
the noblest style of monastic ornament, and illuminated by lights 
on silver sconces. At the moment of entrance they sat down at 
a long table, occupying nearly the whole length of the room 
(fifty-three feet), to a superb dinner, served in one long line of 
enormous silver dishes, in the substantial costume of the antient 
abbeys, unmixed with, the refinements of modern cookery. The 
table and sideboard glittered with piles of plate, and a profusion 
of lights, not to mention a blazing Christmas fire of cedar, and 
the cones of pine, which united to increase the splendour and to 
improve the coup-d’eil of the room. It is needless to say that the 
highest satisfaction and good humour prevailed, mingled with sen- 
timents 
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timents of admiration at the grandeur and originality of the enter- 
tainment. Dinner being ended, the company moved up stairs to 
the other finished apartments of the Abbey. The staircase was 
lighted by certain mysterious living figures, at different intervals, 
dressed in hooded gowns, and standing with large wax torches in 
their hands. A magnificent room, hung with yellow damask, and 
decorated with cabinets of the most precious japan, received the 
assembly. It was impossible not to be struck, among other ob- 
jects, with its credences (or antique buffets,) exhibiting much 
treasure of wrought plate, cups, vases, and ewers of solid gold. 
It was from this room that they passed into the library, fitted up 
with the same appropriate taste. The library opens by a large 
Gothic screen into the gallery, which when finished will be more 
than two hundred and seventy feet long. About half this length 
is now fitted up and furnished in the most impressive monastic 
style. A superb shrine, with a beautiful statue of St. Anthony in 
marble and alabaster, the work of Rossi, placed upon it, with re- 
liquaries studded with brilliants of immense value, the whole illu- 
minated with a grand display of wax-lights, on candlesticks and 
candelabras of massive silver, gilt, exhibited a scene at once strik- 
ingly splendid and awfully magnificent. The long series of lights 
on either side of the room, resting on stands of ebony, enriched 
with gold, and those on the shrine all multiplied and reflected in 
the great oriel opposite from its spacious squares of plate-glass, 
while the whole reflection narrowed into an endless perspective as 
it receded from the eye, produced a singular and magic effect. 

‘ « As the company entered the gallery a solemn music struck 
the ear from some invisible quarter, ‘as if from behind the screen 
of scarlet-curtains which backed the shrine, or from its canopy 
above, and suggested ideas of a religious service ; ideas which, as- 
sociated as they were with so many approptiate objects addressed 
to the eye, recalled the grand chapel-scenes and ceremonies of 
eur antient Catholic times. After the scenic representation a col- 
Jation was presented in the library, consisting of various sorts of 
confectionary, served in gold baskets, with spiced wines, &c. — 

‘ «On leaving this strange nocturnal scene of vast buildings 
and extensive forest, now rendered dimly and partially visible by 
the declining lights of lamps and torches, and the twinkling of a 
few scattered stars in a clouded sky, the company seemed, as soon 
as they had passed the sacred boundary of the great wall, as if 
waking from a dream, or just freed from the influence of some 
magic spell. *”’ 

‘ If the Abbey of Fonthill was susceptible of such effects in an 
early stage of its erection, it must now be greatly enhanced in 
capability and consequence ; for it is at least four times larger 
than it was at the time of that féte.’ 


The scenery of the domain is stated to be much diversified, 
picturesque, beautiful, and romantic; presenting alternations 





‘ * Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Ixxi. p. 297, &c. ‘This account 
was probably written by Mr. Tresham, R. A.’ 
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of hill and dale, terraces and vallies, wood and lawn, rugged 
wilderness and dressed parterres; with a sort of mountain- 
Jake, conical knolls or hills, narrow glens, steep ridges, &c. 

Of the library collected by Mr. Beckford, which is now 
selling, and of which such great reports have been made, Mr. 
Britton says it is ‘ impossible for him to do justice to its pe- 
culiar character in the present volume.’ 


¢ In Clarke’s “ Repertorium Bibliographicum,” 8vo. 1819, some 
of its choicest rarities are specified. Among these are the follow- 
ing, ** An extensive Series of Spanish and Portuguese Chronicles,’ 
‘¢ Some of the rarest Facetia, History, Poetry, &c. in all lan- 
guages, and in the most beautiful condition.” Among the MSS§, 
are many inestimable volumes “ formerly in the possession of 
Shah-Aulum; they exhibit an undoubted assemblage of portraits 
of illustrious persons, representations of ceremonies, and perspec- 
tive views.” In works of travels this collection may be said to 
stand almost unrivalled: but however curious and valuable in this 
or other branches of literature, the most interesting part of its 
contents are the manuscript-annotations with which almost every 
volume is enriched. The collector of the Fonthill library is not 
only an incessant reader, but a thinker and a writer.’ 


Chap. iii. is allotted to a history of the Beckford family, 
with genealogical tables, in addition to others before given. 
For the general reader, Mr. Britton has probably been too 
liberal of pedigrees: but the family and the work, the build- 
ing and its (late) owner’s varied alliances, are so intimately 
connected as to be inseparable. 

We can only add our thanks to the author for havin 
treated us with a thorough inspection of this celebrated place, 
without giving us the trouble of moving from our chairs. 





Art. XI. Essays, Physiological and Practical. By James Carson, 
M.D. Liverpool. 8vo. pp.65. Underwoods. 1822. 


WE are here presented with three essays on the mechanical 

physiology of the lungs; of which, one has been al- 
ready published in the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society, another in those of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society, and the third and last, which partakes more of a 
practical character, now appears in print for the first time. 
In his “ Inquiry into the Causes of the Motion of the Blood,” 
Dr. Carson developed, in a very ingenious and satisfactory 
manner, the effects of the elasticity of the lungs; and in the 
first of the essays before us he has endeavored to measure 
the degree of this property. No doubt it varies much in 
different animals, and perhaps to a certain extent in the rene 
anima 
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animal at separate times, according to its age and state of 
health: but the experiments of Dr. C. have served to prove 
that the elasticity of the lungs is greater than most persons, 
and even he himself, had anticipated. ‘ In calves, sheep, and 
in large dogs, the resiliency of the lungs was found to be 
balanced by a column of water varying in height from one 
foot to a foot and a half; and in rabbits and cats, by a column 
of water varying in height from six to ten inches.’ 

In his second essay, the author has considered the subject 
of the vacuity of the arteries after death; and he has en- 
deavored, by various experiments, to shew that this state is 
the effect ‘ chiefly of the elasticity of the lungs in combina- 
tion with that of the arterial canals.’ How the elastic power 
of the arteries should have any effect in causing them to be 
found empty after death, we do not perceive: but we certainly 
agree with the author in thinking that the resilience of the 
lungs must greatly favor the occurrence of that state, in the 
same manner as it aids the motion of the blood in the veins. 
With a view to elucidate the causes of the vacuity of the 
arteries in the dead body, Dr. Carson killed some animals by 
dividing the spinal marrow, and others by opening the dia- 
phragm on both sides, so as to produce an immediate collapse 
of the lungs. In those which had been killed by pithing, the 
veins were found swoln, the arteries empty, and the viscera 
of their usual paleness: but in those in which death had been 
produced by a sudden collapse of the lungs, the capillaries 
were every where highly injected, the veins contained a less 
quantity of blood than in the other case, and a small cylinder 
of coagulated blood was found in each of the larger arteries. 
It would appear, therefore, that in animals killed by sudden 
collapse of the lungs, the arteries are less empty, and the 
capillaries much more injected, than in those which are killed 
by pithing: but it remains to be proved what share the sud- 
den destruction of nervous energy in the latter case, and the 
continued struggles of the animal in the former, had in produc- 
ing these appearances. Dr. C., who in this publication seems 
disposed to draw “ good from every thing,” anticipates the 
opening of a wide field of discovery from his mode of de- 
stroying animals by sudden ‘ collapsion of the lungs.’ 


‘ According to the Harveian doctrine,’ he says, ‘ the blood 
must flow from the minute and ultimate branches of the arteries 
into the corresponding branches of the veins. But the manner 
in which the vessels form the communication necessary for this 
purpose is still a desideratum in medical science; and, as in all 
the ordinary modes of death, these vessels are always deprived 
of their contents ; and, as in these circumstances, the knife of 
the anatomist and the microscope, though guided by all the color- 
ings 
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ings which the art of injecting could supply, have been found 
incapable of bringing this union into view, it was likely to remain 
so. But the examination of animals, in which the smallest vessels 
contain at least their full proportion of the red blood that flowed 
in them in the living body, seems to hold forth the hope of some 
satisfactory knowledge being attainable in this dark and mysterious 
part of physiology. And it is evident that, without a knowledge 
of the manner in which the venous and arterial capillaries corh- 
municate, and of the powers by which the blood is moved through 
these capillaries, the momentous question, What is the cause of 
inflammation, and, of course, of the majority of diseases affecting 
the animal frame? must now be involved in darkness.’ 


We cannot see any prospect of such results from Dr. C.’s 
experiments; for he himself acknowleges, that he could not 
distinguish the veins from the arteries in the parts which were 
found so highly injected. Besides, he mistakes in suppos- 
ing that the subject is now involved in such thick darkness ; 
for we have a perfect recollection of having seen vascular 
preparations so happily successful, that the injection had dis- 
tinctly returned by the veins, after having separated from its 
coloring ingredient. 

Essay iii. is one which our high opinion of the ingenuity 
and talents of the author leads us to regret that he has pub- 
lished. Professor Richeraud, after having detailed the oper- 
ation in which, with unexampled boldness and rare dexterity, 
he cut out a portion of the ribs and pleura, laying bare the 
pericardium and left lung, gravely proposed to cure dropsy of 
the pericardium by injecting its cavity as we do the tunica 
vaginalis in hydrocele; —and Dr. Carson, with an extrava- 
gance of fancy equally wild, has proposed to cure pulmonary 
consumption by opening the cavity of the chest, first on one 
side and then on the other: in this manner suffering the lung 
of the side opened to collapse, and the ulcers which it may 
contain to heal. ‘The proposal filled us with astonishment : 
but, when we saw it stated by Dr. Williams “ that Dr. Car- 
son had in a single instance reduced his hypothesis to practice, 
by sanctioning the operation on a consumptive patient in 
Liverpool,” (Medical and Physical Journal for June, 1823, 
p. 480.) we felt shocked at the temerity of the operator, and 
the delusion of the physician. A little consideration might 
have saved the author from adopting such unfounded practical 
views; which, if pursued, will lead in most instances to fatal 
results. It must have been known to Dr. Carson that, in the 
great proportion of phthisical cases, adhesions of the pleura 
exist, which will necessarily prevent the success of any attempt 
to induce collapse of the lungs; and that wounds penetrating 
the cavity of the chest, even in healthy persons, rarely fail to 
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cause high inflammation, and sometimes death. It must also 
have been known to him, that many cases are on record in 
which the bursting of vomice has been followed by a com- 
plete cure, without any opening having been made in the 
chest. It must, moreover, have been known to him that, in 
tubercular phthisis, the lungs after death exhibit tubercles in 
every varying stage of advancement, so as wholly to preclude 
the application of his proposal. Finally, it must have been 
well known to him that rest is very inadequate to effect the 
cure of external ulcers, and more especially of those which 
arise from a strumous taint. An attention to all these facts, 
of which Dr. C. could not have been ignorant, ought to have 
convinced him of the complete futility of his proposed mode 
of cure. 

Since the publication of these essays, another physician 
of Liverpool, Dr. Williams, (already mentioned,) has turned 
his attention to the subject of the collapse of the lungs by 
puncturing the pleura, and has published an account of his 
experiments in a late number of the Medical and Physical 
Journal, to which we have just referred. ‘The experiments | 
of his predecessor in this field are sufficiently painful to a | 
humane mind, but these last are truly lacerating to the feel- 
ings; and we regret to say that we have not been able to 
discover any fruit which has been gathered from them, at all 
compensating for the amount of animal suffering which they 
inflicted. ‘* To close the scene,” says Dr. Williams, “ the 
knife was plunged into the heart, with a determination never 
to perform another experiment on a living animal: to which 
I was induced by my anxiety to solve an important practical 
problem.” (Medical and Physical Journal, No. 292., p. 485.) 

It appears from Dr. W.’s experiments, that Dr. Carson was 
deceived in supposing that a free and uninterrupted admission 
of air into the cavity of each pleura necessarily proves speedily 
fatal; for, if the animal on whom this injury has been in- 
flicted, be freely permitted to exert his muscles of respiration, 
that process, Dr. W. has found, may be carried on, and even a 
cure of the wounds be effected. Dr. Williams seems disposed 
to ascribe this to * some peculiar motive-power possessed by 
the lungs:” but it is obvious to us that the continuance of 
respiration under such circumstances is simply the effect of 
powerful expiratory efforts, by which the lungs are com- 
pressed, and a portion of air forced out of them which in 
ordinary respiration would have remained in their tubes and 
cells. It appears that, in Dr. Carson’s experiments, the ribs 
were so secured as to render the exertion of this new respir- 
atory force impossible; and hence the speedy death of the 
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animal. Dr. Williams denies that the lungs collapse from 
the admission of air into the cavities of the pleura, provided 
that the animal is allowed the unconfined use of his respiratory 
organs: but we have it on his own authority that, in his third 
experiment, the air rushed in through the wound in the dia- 
phragm first on one side and then on the other, which we 
cannot explain unless by supposing that the lungs successively 
collapsed. Dr. W. conceives himself warranted in concluding 
from one experiment on a living animal, and from the in- 
spection of the lungs of a dog that had been hanged and had 
the trachea secured, * that a sound lung never fills the bag of 
the pleura during ordinary respiration.” (Medical and Physical 
Journal, p.486.) We shall not stop to point out the ana- 
tomical inaccuracy of this language; and we freely concede 
to him that the opposite surfaces of the pleura are not always 
in contact, because in inspiration the lung must have time to 
expand, which of course will often produce a slight tempo- 
rary vacuum :— but we deny that any satisfactory evidence 
has been adduced to prove that the costal and pulmonary 
pleura of a sound lung are never, in ordinary respiration, as 
closely applied to each other as the natural exhalation from 
that membrane will permit. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1823. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 12. The Italian Wife; a Tragedy. 8vo. pp.122. Black- 
wood, Edinburgh; Cadell, London. 1823. 

This production is indeed, as the anonymous author informs us, 
an imitation founded on ‘the romantic old English tale of 
Rosamund of Woodstock. ‘The other incidents are purely ima- 
ginary ; although many stories, of a description not very dissimi- 
lar, are to be found scattered through the obscure annals of the 
petty Italian principalities.’ He likewise pe candidly states 
that ‘ with respect to the unities of time and place, he has been 
as careless as he could. If, in the former, he has approached in 
some degree towards that improbable probability in which mo- 
dern criticism delights, it was by chance rather than by design 
that he did so. These liberties, toge:her with some others, both 
of language and versification, he trusts may be forgiven, as they 
were taken — freely.’ 

We wish that we could say that this was really the full amount 
of the liberties which the author has taken, serious as they are : 
but he might, with an equal degree of justice, have added to them 
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an entire failure m the characters and story, — in the interest and 
the sort of ‘ improbable probability’ of the whole piece. We do 
not, however, assert that it does not approach near to Mr. Addi- 
son’s tragic performance on the same subject; for, if it be not 
quite so studied and classical, to a degree of tameness, it is 
certainly more free and spirited. ‘There is something in the viva- 
city of modern dramatic composition, which is superior to that of 
Addison and to those of Addison’s age: though we possess but a 
very indifferent example of it in the ‘ Italian Wife.’ Yet, while 
we must consider this production altogether as a failure, some 
detached passages not merely rise above mediocrity, but really 
discover a strong poetic feeling. 

Of this description, we shall notice the following stanzas from 
a Troubadour character, who is introduced into the Duke's festal 
hall by an enemy, to play on the feelings of the Prince his son. 


‘ CANZONET. 


« « Say not he loves the rose the best, 
Because it twines his forehead fair, 
In seeming smiles and pleasure drest, 
’Mid lighted halls and festal glare ; 
His bosom hides his true love’s hair ; 
He dares not shew it in his crest ; 
Oh! say not, then, because ’tis there, 
That he must love the rose the best. 
‘ « Ah! no; he loves the lily best, 
Far, in the shade, from jealous eyes ; 
He sees with joy the crimson west, 
When bliss is born and day-light dies ; 
For to the conscious grove he hies, 
That long his flow’ret hath possess’d, 
And softly there, in secret sighs — 
Ah! yes; he loves the lily best.” ’ 


Art.13. The Maid’s Revenge, and a Summer Evening’s Tale ; 
with other Poems, By Cheviot Ticheburn. 8vo. pp.62. 
Whittakers. 1823. 

The name of Cheviot Ticheburn may easily be imagined to be 
fictitious : but, if we mistake not, these poems proceed from the 
same source with the “ December Tales” which we lately noticed. 
(Number for August.) Should our conjecture be correct, we must 
congratulate the writer on his change of style; for without doubt 
the present composition is superior to that which we have just 
mentioned. 

‘ Candid censure, and modest praise,’ says the author in his 
preface, ‘ best become the gravity of the critic. Now, as we 
bestowed a little of the former on the ‘* December Tales,” we 
shall expend a portion of the latter on the poems before us. We 
cannot, indeed, assign to them more than a moderate share of 
panegyric, though they afford some promise of better things : but, 
while they are not devoid of poetical spirit and expression, they 
are wanting in simplicity. We would caution Mr. Cheviot Tiche- 
burn to beware of his brother-mask Mr. Barry Cornwall, who 
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is a most dangerous model for a young poet; and in one passage 
of ‘ The Maid’s Revenge’ we are strongly reminded of Mr. C. 
We have ‘ the hapless Arethuse,’ and ‘ Ocean and the scaly sea- 
gods green,’ ‘ and pale Narcissus the fond boy,’ and ‘ fair Leda's 
bird ;' all savouring strongly of that writer. We could carp, if 
so inclined, at some of this poet’s lines; as, for instance, when 
he talks of 
—‘ first love’s indissoluble tether,’ 


were it not that we have arrived at the end of our own. Why 
does Mr. T. write agen for again? 


Art. 14. Alfred; a Romance in Rhyme. By R. Payne Knight. 
8vo. pp.360. Boards. Longman and Co. 1823. 

We had imagined that Mr. Payne Knight had become a miles 
emeritus in the field of literature, and had availed himself of 
the privilege of a veteran to lay aside his weil-worn pen, when 
suddenly we find him making an onslaught on the public in ‘ a 
Romance, or rather epic, in twelve books! A love of literary 
employment, indeed, appears to be the last passion of those who 
have ever devoted themselves to its fascination; and, when other 
objects and impulses have long passed away, its influence remains 
not only undiminished, but more powerful from the secession of 
pleasures which might at one time have been considered as of 
higher attraction. ‘ In this last stage of the author’s existence,’ 
says Mr. Knight in his preface, ‘ the amusement of intellectual 
exertion is the only source of happiness left: the organs of sense 
being too much blunted, their objects become too stale, and the 
prospects of futurity too limited in this world, to afford any real 
or reasonable gratification in the indulgence of pleasure, the 
visions of hope, or the speculations of ambition.’ 

In this preface are many very strong and some very just re- 
marks. The greater portion of it is devoted to strictures on Lord 
Byron, and on certain religious opinions to which he has shewn 
himself adverse ; with the addition, also, of some very energetic 
censures on the character of Bonaparte. Mr.K. attempts to ex- 
culpate Lord Byron from the accusation of irreligion in the pub- 
lication of ‘* Cain,” while he likewise makes some spirited and ex- 
cellent observations on religious persecution; and the sentence, 
with'which the remarks on the character of Napoleon concludes, 
is as well worth the attention of absolute sovereigns as of leaders 
of revolutions. ‘ His fate, contrasted with that of George Wash- 
ington, may afford a most salutary lesson to all future leaders of 
revolutions, by teaching them that the surest means of freedom 
and happiness to themselves are the freedom and happiness of 
others ; and thus rendering passions the most base and selfish in 
their motives most virtuous and beneficent in their ends.’ 

On the poem itself we shall not dwell: for, though it is written 
with a considerable degree of measured elegance, it is by no 
means in the style which at the present day is calculated to conci- 
liate popular favor; being at once too prolix and too smoothly 
regular to please the impatient ear of the modern public. In 
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fact, we meet with but little poetry of the higher range in ¢ Al- 
fred,’ though much which displays a polished taste and an atten- 
tive study of our best poets. 

We give a short specimen of the versification. Alfred, flying 
from his enemies in the disguise of a minstrel, reaches the Cam- 
brian shore, and seeks some ‘ lowly dwelling’ where ‘ safe awhile 
he might repose his head; and here he meets the Princess 
Elsintha. 


‘ Beneath a rock amid some tufted trees, 
At length a solitary cot he sees ; 
And hark! as now the path conducts him near, 
Sweet music gently vibrates on his ear. 
A damsel’s voice it seems, who, while she sings, 
With skilful fingers strikes the accordant strings ; 
Amazed he hears the language and the tone, 
For both were Saxon, and the words his own ; — 
Words which, when blithe in youth his harp he strung, 
Amid the smiles of peace, he oft had sung. 

‘ Near and more near, with silent steps he drew, 
Till through the trees the warbler met his view ; 
Close by the cot, beneath the mingled shade, 

Of vines and woodbines, sat a lovely maid ; 

A peasant’s humble weeds her form invest, 

But princely dignity her mien exprest ; 7 
Though coarse and simple, neat was her attire ; 
With taste her flying fingers touch’d the lyre ; 
Exalted sentiment and native grace, 

Beam’d in each feature of her beauteous face ; 
Her head a simple fillet loosely bound, 

Her curling tresses wildly wanton’d round, 

In auburn ringlets on her shoulders play’d, 

Or heedless o’er her snowy bosom stray’d. 
Serenely melancholy flow’d the song, 

The echoing rocks each plaintive note prolong ; 
Whose sweetly lingering cadence seemed t’ invite, 
The slow descending silence of the night. 

‘ Hid in the covert of the adjoining wood, 
Enraptured and amazed the monarch stood ; 
And, as her beauteous face he oft reviews, 
Memory her image in his mind renews : 
He thought in happier days he had somewhere seen 
Those lovely features and that graceful mien ; 
He thought he had somewhere heard that tuneful tongue, 
Chaunt in less plaintive mood the tender song ; 
Yet still no certain image thought supplies, 
But doubts on doubts in vague conjectures rise : 
Unceasing wars and troubles had effaced 
Each mild impression happier scenes had traced. 

‘ Perplex’d he stands, and listens to the sound, 
Then tunes his harp, and rests it on the ground ; 
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Strikes, with a master’s hand, the trembling strings, 
And bids them vibrate to the notes she sings. 
Sudden she rose, and moving toward the trees, 
The royal minstrel’s form majestic sees ; 
Silent she stops, entranced in wild surprize, 
Pale grew her cheeks, amazement fix’d her eyes. 

¢ « What awful vision, — what delusive shade,” 
At length she cried, ‘“ thus haunts this secret glade ? 
Yet should I know the features of that face, 
Its dignity benign — its manly grace ; 
That form before hath to my eyes appear’d, 
Those notes before, in happier days, I’ve heard. 
Say, do I wake ? or do my senses stray, 
Of long calamity and grief the prey ? 
No! thou art Alfred, or some fleeting shade 
Comes in those lineaments divine array’d ; 
Some sainted spirit from yon azure skies, 
To charm my ears and fascinate my eyes.” 

‘ « Thou too,” the king replies, “ hast felt the frown 
Of adverse fate, and better days hast known ; 
Thy mien, thy accent, and thy looks reveal, 
What this coarse garb and humble roof conceal. 
Where have I seen that beauteous face before ? 
Where have I heard that voice its music pour ? 
Ah! now I know; each grace, each charm renews 
Remembrance past, and Mercia’s princess shews. 
Has then the storm, which o’er our country pours 
Its wasteful torrents, and each realm devours, 
E’en on Elsintha’s unresisting head 
Its fierce inevitable fury sped ? 
Ah! say, what brought thee to this low retreat ?— 
How didst thou fly from Mercia’s distant seat ? 
Where are thy father and thy brother fled ? 
Ah! why those tears ? — alas! then are they dead ?” 

‘ « They both are dead,” the sorrowing maid replies, 
While pious tears fast trickled from her eyes. 
«< Both are released from this sad world of woe, 
Nor more its transitory evils know. 
I— only I—of Mercia’s race am left, 
An exiled orphan, of each friend bereft. 
Long is the dismal tale: but since the day 
Now faintly sheds its last departing ray, 
Here in this shelter’d cot thou mayst repose, 
And hear the story of Elsintha’s woes. 
Here, unmolested and unknown, I share 
The gains and labours of an aged pair ; 
Who, with the balm of mild parental love, 
To soothe and heal my sorrows long have strove ; 
Who, sprung from Saxon blood, like us have known, 
Domestic griefs and miseries of their own: 
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And learn’d each gentle sympathy to blend, 
Of parent, guardian, comforter, and friend.” ’ 


MEDICINE, &Xc. 


Art.15. A Treatise on the Utility of Sanguisuction, or Leech- 
bleeding, in the Treatment of a great Variety of Diseases ; 
including the Opinions of eminent Practitioners, antient and 
modern ; with Instructions for the Process of Leeching ; and 
an Appendix, delineating the characteristic Distinction of true 
Leeches, with Directions for their Management and Preserv- 
ation. By Rees Price, M.D., Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and formerly Surgeon inthe Navy. 12mo. pp. 149. 
3s. 6d. Boards. Simpkin and Marshall. 1822. 

The acknowleged utility and very general employment of sangui- 
suction by leeches are such, that we opened the small work of 
Dr. Price with little expectation of finding in it either instruction 
or amusement. Perhaps, indeed, such a treatise was not urgently 
wanted: yet we feel indebted to the author for his ample enumer- 
ation of those diseases in which leeching will prove beneficial, for 
the directions which he has given as to the application and 
management of these insects, (as he has been pleased to term 
them,) and for the most important particulars of their natural 
history. 

In all cases of local inflammation, unaccompanied by fever, 
leeches may be applied with much benefit ; and in extensive in- 
flammatory disease, where the system strongly sympathizes, and 
where general blood-letting can no longer be safely repeated, the 
application of leeches often proves highly valuable. When con- 
sidering the diseases in which /eeching is useful, Dr. P. very 
judiciously mentions also the other remedies which must be em- 
ployed at the same time; and he usually premises a brief account 
of the diseases themselves. His faith in this practice, however, 
is considerably greater than that of most medical men ; and hence 
he has been Jed to recommend it where, we humbly conceive, its 
adoption would occasion loss of time, and imminent hazard of 
the patient’s life. In strangulated hernia, for instance, and in 
puerperal fever, both of which are admitted by Dr.P. into his 
catalogue of diseases to be treated by leeches, the short period 
during which active measures may be useful must not be consumed 
in such amanner. Of leeching in gout, which he recommends, 
we have no experience, yet we are disposed to think favorably 
of it: but in erysipelas, on the other hand, we have repeatedly 
seen it adopted, and rarely without injurious consequences. 

Dr. Price has said, under the head of Cancer of the Uterus, 
‘ before ulceration of the uterus has become extensive, the re- 
peated application of leeches over the lower part of the abdomen 
will frequently subdue the disease, and prevent the fatal conse- 
quences resulting therefrom.’ (P.83.) How rejoiced we shall be 
if this assertion prove correct! but we greatly fear that it has pro- 
ceeded not so much from the careful observation of facts, as from 
the partiality ofthe author for his favorite mode oftreatment. We 
have 
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have never seen true schirrus of the mamma removed, or even per- 
ceptibly affected, by the most persevering employment of leeches: 
but we have known many women reduced to a state of alarming 
debility by the adoption of this practice. 

Were we disposed to indulge in criticism, we could point out 
several inaccuracies of language, and some errors in the nosological 
denomination of diseases, into which the author has fallen; but 
we prefer to close our observations by thanking him for his small 
volume; which contains much information, drawn from different 
sources. We have no hesitation in recommending it, therefore, 
to the attention of general practitioners, and persons commencing 
their professional career, who will find it an useful guide in the 
employment and management of leeches. 


Art. 16. Practical Observations on certain Affections of the Head, 
commonly called Head-achs; with a View to their Elucidation, 
Frevention, and Cure. To which is added, a Treatise on Indi- 
gestion. Second Edition, much enlarged. By James Farmer, 
M.R.C.S., &c. 12mo. pp.183. 5s.6d. Boards. Sherwood 
and Co. 1822. 

Mr, Farmer has made a judicious choice in selecting head-ach 
and indigestion as the subjects of his small work: for few persons 
have attained middle age without suffering from both of these 
complaints; and none, even the most uninformed, can be ignorant 
that head-ach is the precursory symptom of some of the most 
fatal diseases to which we are liable. We do not feel surprized, 
therefore, that a work on such subjects addressed to the general 
public, and executed with the neatness which characterizes the 
treatise before us, should have obtained a ready sale; which the 
author, in his preface to the present edition, states to have been 
the case with this publication. 

The division of head-achs, which Mr. F. has adopted, is suf- 
ficiently minute for the purposes of a popular work. His species 
are the bilious or sick head-ach, the nervous, the rheumatic, and 
the plethoric ; and, under each of these titles, he has mentioned 
such remedies as may be safely placed in the hands of those who 
are not of the medical profession: leaving more powerful means, 
and more complicated modes of treatment, for the advice of the 
practitioner. Mr. F., however, has not always observed this wise 
caution, for he has spoken repeatedly of the administration of 
mercury, and has even given English formule for its exhibition. 
It was not to be expected that in this work he should do more than 
present a general and popular view of the subjects of head-ach 
and indigestion, or suggest any novelties in the treatment of those 
diseases: nor have we remarked any such that are worthy of being 
particularized. We think that the author has not spoken at suf- 
ficient length of acidity of the stomach as a cause of head-ach ; 
nor has he mentioned the easy and agreeable mode of correcting 
it by means of the bicarbonates of soda and potass. Many young 
persons suffer from head-ach on account of the profusion of hair 


, which is worn by them; and here the remedy is obvious. In 
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rheumatic head-ach, when of long duration, shaving the head is of 
much importance: but, to effect a cure, the employment of the 
shower-bath is often required in addition. Mr. F.’s remarks on 
digestion, on the causes which interfere with the healthful perform- 
anee of that function, and on the train of serious evils and even 
organic changes which indigestion produces, are expressed in clear 
language, and are well adapted to make a deep impression on those 
who thoughtlessly sacrifice their health for the pleasures of the 
table. The good sense of the author, however, is not always suf- 
ficiently on the alert to prevent him from being sometimes be- 
trayed into a little inflation of style, which is not altogether suited 
to the sobriety of his subject. Judiciously enough, we grant, he 
chas conceived a horror of tight neckcloths, and he has therefore 
alenounced them in the following singular manner : 

‘ It would appear, that not only is disease the consequence of 
an alteration of fashion, but may we not also inquire, whether it 
has not militated against the emanations of genius? ‘To what are 
we to ascribe the manifest falling off of talent in the present cen- 
tury, compared to that of the preceding? Does the page of poetry, 
of the present day especially, exhibit the brilliancy of imagina- 
tion, or the sublimity of flight, which characterised that of the 
-Miltons, the Drydens, and the Popes? It is true, that at present 
there is no paucity in the numbers of the aspirants to poetic fame ; 
‘but, with the exception of a few, the works of modern bards must 
pass down the stream of oblivion, without purchasing for their 
authors the “storied urn or animated bust.” It cannot be 
wondered at that the mind should be less creative, or the fancy 
Jess excursive, if the vessels of that organ from whence it springs 
be congested with an undue quantity of blood. 

‘On these grounds, I would recommend to all classes to cease to 
swathe their necks with thick cravats, seeing that the custom is 
attended by such evil consequences.’ 

Potatoes, as an article of food, stand well in the opinion of Mr. 
Farmer: but the dealers in grits and oatmeal have no small cause 
of complaint against him ; for he has endeavoured to counteract 
all the good offices of Dr. Kitchener, by branding these articles as 
productive of acidity of stomach, and eruptions on the skin, which 
nearly resemble what was once held to be the peculiar heritage of 
our northern fellow-subjects. 

We must observe, in conclusion, that the work of Mr. Farmer is 
calculated to do much service, by directing the attention of those 
who suffer from head-ach to the condition of the stomach and 
bowels; where they will, in a great proportion of instances, find 
the real cause of the evil. The instructions, also, which it con- 
tains, on the subjects of diet, exercise, and clothing, are likely to 
prove very useful to the dyspeptic invalid. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 17. Eisteddvod ; or, Meeting of Welsh Bards and Minstrels, 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, London, on Thursday, May 22. 
1823, under the Auspices of the Cymmredorion, or Royal Me- 
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tropolitan Cambrian Institution. Patron, The King; Presi- 

dent, Sir W. W. Wynn, Bart. M.P. Presidents of the Day, 

The Right Honourable Lord Dynevor, and The Right Honour- 

able Lord Kenyon. 8vo. 1s. Williams. 

This Society is formed for the purpose of encouraging the cul- 
tivation of antient British literature and music, towards which 
end it distributes premiums and medals for compositions in Welsh 
and in English; and also for the collection of scarce books and 
MSS. relative to the history and poetry of the Cymry: a word 
which literally signifies an aboriginal people, and has consequently 
been always appropriated to themselves by the Welsh, who claim 
that distinction. A volume of Transactions of the Society has 
already been published, and another is preparing. 

The present pamphlet relates to the anniversary meeting re- 
cently held in London; states the origin of the Session of Bards, 
which was a Welsh national assemblage in the days of druidical in- 
stitutions ; and gives the poetry of the concert which was performed 
on the 22d of May last. Some of these compositions, which are 
partly original, have much merit; and we observe the name of 
Mrs. Hemans among the Contributors, whose works have been 
favorably introduced to our readers. We quote one of her songs. 


‘ Ain—* All ye Cambrian Youth.” 


‘ Where are they, those Green Fairy Islands*, reposing 

In sunlight and beauty on Ocean’s calm breast ? 

What spirit, the things which are hidden disclosing, 
Shall point the bright way to their dwelling of rest ? 

Oh! lovely they rose on the dreams of past ages, 
The mighty have sought them, undaunted in faith, 

But the land hath been sad for her warriors and sages, 
For the guide to those realms of the blessed —is death! 


‘ Where are they, the high-minded children of glory, 
Who steered for those distant green spots on the wave? 
To the winds of the ocean they left their wild atory ; 

In the fields of their country they found not a grave ! 
Perchance they repose where the summer-breeze gathers, 
From the flowers of each vale, immortality’s breath ; 
But their steps shall be ne’er on the hills of their fathers, 

For the guide to those realms of the blessed — is death !’ 


“ The Death of Llywelyn,” a song by J. H. Parry, Esq., is 
nationally and poetically appropriate ; 





‘ « * The Green Islands of the Ocean,” or *‘ Green Spots of the 
Floods,” (respecting which some remarkable superstitions have 
been preserved in Wales,) were supposed to be the abode of 
the Fair Family, or souls of the virtuous Druids. 

‘ Gavran, a distinguished British chieftain of the fifth century, 
went on a voyage, with his family, to discover these islands; but 
they were never heard of afterwards.—Vide Welsh Melodies, 
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¢ Ain—‘* The Men of Harlech.” 


¢ Who is he, with eye dark gleaming, 
Visage wild, yet noble seeming, 
As the fount of life, fast streaming, 
Rolls its purple tide ? 
Lo! in anguish lying, 
Fleet his soul is flying, 
Yet still is seen 
His warlike mien, 

Like some hero dying. 
Cymru, ’tis thy Prince expiring, 
Bravest of thy race retiring, 

Fame no more his bosom firing : — 
Thy last hope and pride! 


‘ Near to where yon torrent rushes*, 
Great Llywelyn’s lite-drop gushes, 
Ebbing fast, though death scarce crushes 

His unconqguer’d fire ! 
Still for Cymru beating, 
His heart’s pulse is fleeting, 
Nor Saxon spear +, 
That rankles near, 
E’er can quell its greeting. 
Foes, and foe-like friends {, despising, 
Nought but Cymru’s freedom prising, 
Still for her in hope uprising, 
His last sighs expire.’ 


The writer of this song has also prepared the account of the 
Origin of the Bardic Sessions, to which we have already alluded; 
and in a note to which he observes that ‘ the indiscriminate mas- 
sacre of the bards, generally imputed to Edward, seems to be a 
mere fiction. At least, we find no authentic notice of it in the 
Welsh poets, who lived after that period, and who would have 
been the first to record such a deed of atrocity, if there had been 
any foundation for it.’ This is a candid admission on the part of 
our Welsh brethren, and tends to some redemption of the memory 
of the Saxon king from great obloquy. 

The funds of this Society do not appear to be very flourishing, 
and we recommend it to more extensive patronage; since its ob- 
ject seems not only quite unobjectionable, but laudably tending 





‘* The Wye, or Edw, in the neighbourhood of one of which 
rivers Llywelyn is reported to have been slain (in 1282). Tradi- 
tion appropriates the event to the latter.’ 

‘ + Warrington says, that Adam de Francton plunged a spear 
into Llywelyn’s body.’ 

‘ ¢ It is generally allowed that the fate of Llywelyn was owing 
to the treachery of some of his own countrymen, who betrayed 
him into the hands of his enemies. See an interesting account of 
his last moments in Warrington’s Hist. of Wales, vol. ii. p. 270.’ 
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to the preservation of antient history, literature, and instrumental 
poetry, if we may be allowed the phrase. 


Art.18. Blossoms of Anecdote and Wit, or Mirth for the Parlour. 
12mo. pp.379. 7s. Boards, Baldwin and Co. 1823. 

‘¢ Of making many (jest) books there is no end;” and those 
who have been accustomed to turn them over, and are in general 
miscellaneous readers, will seldom find much that to them is new 
in any fresh compilation of the sort. ‘They will, at the same time, 
too commonly have occasion to censure the editors of such pub- 
lications for introducing jests and anecdotes that are salacious, 
though not with Attic salt, and which render the books unfit for 
a parlour-table. Praise is due, therefore, to the present compiler 
for having determined to exclude all matters of this kind; and he 
is justified in the confidence with which he offers his work as a 
parlour-companion, ‘ the most attentive care having been exerted 
to admit only such articles as shall be conducive to harmless 
pleasure, or to the improvement of the mind.’ — This merit he 
may claim. How far his readers will compliment him on the 
novelty of his matter will depend on the extent of their own re- 
searches, and the goodness of their memory. For our part, 
obliged as we are to read every thing, we cannot say that on this 
occasion we have met with many new acquaintances: but some 
we have, and others we have been pleased to see again. As we 
always enliven our pages with a few quotations from these collec- 
tions, so shall we now gather a handful or two of blossoms, with- 
out fearing to diminish the editor’s crop of fruit. 

To shew that the volume may tend, as it professes, to ‘ the im- 
provement of the mind,’ we quote this moral lesson : 


‘ How to be always easy, or the right Use of the Eyes. 


‘ An Italian bishop struggled through great difficulties without 
repining, and met with much opposition in discharge of his epis- 
copal function, without ever betraying the least impatience. Aa 
intimate friend of his, who admired those virtues which he thought 
it impossible to imitate, one day asked the prelate if he could 
communicate the secret of being always easy? ‘“ Yes,” replied 
the old man, ‘“ I can teach you my secret, and with great facility ; 
it consists in nothing more than making a right use of my eyes.” 
His friend urged him to explain himself. ‘ Most willingly,” re- 
turned the bishop: ‘‘ in whatever state I am, I first of all look 
up to heaven, ar remember that my principal business here is to 
prepare for my journey there: I then look down upon the earth, 
and call to mind how small a space I shall occupy in it when I 
come to be interred: J then look abroad into the world, and observe 
what multitudes there are, who, in all respects, are more unhappy 
than myself. Thus I learn where true happiness is placed, where 
all our cares must end, and how very little reason I have to repine, 
or complain.” ’ 

We do not recollect the following anecdote of regal acuteness : 

‘ When Moliere, the comic poet, died, the Archbishop of Paris 
would not let his body be buried in congecrated ground. The 


king, 
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king, being informed of this, sent for the archbishop, and ex- 
postulated with him about it; but finding the prelate inflexibly 
obstinate, his majesty asked, how many feet deep the consecrated 
ground reached? ‘This question coming by surprise, the arch- 
bishop replied, About eight. ‘ Well,” answered the king, “ I 
find there’s no getting the better of your scruples; therefore, let 
his grave be dug twelve feet deep, that’s four below your conse- 
crated ground, and let him be buried there.” ’ 

' The figure of St. George and the Dragon, on the new gold coin 
called a Sovereign, is thus drolly criticized, in verse: 


‘ St. George one day went out 
To give the Dragon a bout ; 
Of his clothes he was careful enough, 
So he stripp’d himself to his buff; 
He did not put on his armour, 
For St. George was no alarmer ; 
But his wife made him take her cloak, 
‘«‘ For,” said she, “ to take cold is no joke.” 
¢ So he started, but when he came near, 
He found he’d forgot his spear ; 
Then he pluck’d from a hedge a stake, 
And the Dragon began to quake ; 
St. George he drew his arm back, 
To give the Dragon a whack ; 
Then the Dragon fell down and shamm’d sick, 
But St. George so ill manag’d his stick, 
That he prick’d his horse in the flanks ; 
“ Oho!” said the horse, “ no thanks !” 
So up his head he whaps, 
And hit St. George in the chops ; 
And beat his face to a jelly, 
That whether it were face or no, none can tell ye.’ 


The ‘ droll effect of Music’ is thus exemplified : 

‘ The effect of music on the senses was oddly and wonderfully 
verified, during a late court-mourning. A taylor had a great 
number of black suits, which were to be finished in a short space 
of time. Among his workmen there was a fellow who was always 
singing Rule Britannia, and the rest of the journeymen joined 
in the chorus. The master made his observations, and found that 
the slow time of the tune retarded the work ; in consequence he 
engaged a blind fiddler, and placing him near the workshop, made 
him play the lively tune of Nancy Dawson. This had the proper 
effect — the taylors’ elbows moved obedient to the melody, and 
the clothes were sent home within the prescribed period.’ 

A very good Irish bull occurs at p. 326., and a song full of bulls 
at p.188. We take the former : 

‘ An English gentleman being taken ill of the yellow fever at 
Jamaica, a lady who had married in that island indirectly hinted 
to him, in the presence of an Irish physician that attended him, 
the propriety of making his will, in a country where people are 
10 50 
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so apt to die. The yey thinking his judgment called in 
question, tartly replied, ** Faith, madam,° I wish you would tell 
me that country where people do not die, and I would go and 
end my days there.”’ ’ 

A punning song, derived ‘ from the London Magazine,’ may 
please those who love quibbles. 


‘ Young Ben he was a nice young man, 
A carpenter by trade; 
And he fell in love with Sally Brown, 
That was a lady’s maid. 


‘ But as they fetch’d a walk one day, 
They met a press-gang crew; 
And Sally she did faint away, 
Whilst Ben he was brought to. 


‘ The boatswain swore with wicked words, 
Enough to shock a saint ; 
That though she did seem in a fit, 
"Twas nothing but a feint. 


‘ Come, girl, said he, hold up your head, 
He'll be as good as me: 
For when your swain is in our boat 
A boatswain he will be. 


So when they’d made their game of her, 
And taken off her elf, 

She roused and found she only was 
A coming to herself. 


‘ And is he gone, and is he gone? 
She cried, and wept out-right : 
Then I will to the water-side, 
And see him out of sight. 


‘ A waterman came up to her, 
Now young woman, said he ; 
If you weep on so, you will make, 
Eye-water in the sea. 


‘ Alas! they’ve taken my beau, Ben, 
To sail with old Benbow ; 
And her woe began to run afresh, 
As if she had said ‘“‘ Gee woe.” 


‘ Says he they’ve only taken him 
o the tender-ship you see ; 
The tender, cried poor Sally Brown, 
What a hard-ship that must be! 


‘ O! would I were a mermaid now, 
For then I'd follow him; 
But, oh! I’m not a fishwoman, 
And so I cannot swim. 


‘ Alas, 
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* Alas, I was not born beneath 
‘¢ The virgin and the scales,” 
So I must curse my cruel stars, 
And walk about in Wales. 


‘ Now Ben had sailed to many a place, 
That’s underneath the world ; 
But in two years the ship came home, 
And all the sails were furl’d. 


¢ But when he call’d on Sally Brown, 
To see how she went on: 
He found she’d got another Ben, 
Whose Christian name was John. 


‘ O Sally Brown, O Sally Brown, 
How could you serve me so ? 
I've met with many a breeze before, 
But never such a blow. 


‘ Then reading on his ’bacco-box, 
He heaved a heavy sigh ; 

And then began to eye his pipe, 
And then to pipe his eye. 


‘ And then he tried to sing All’s Well, 
But could not, though he tried ; 
His head was turn’d, and so he chew’d 
His pigtail till he died. 
‘ His death which happen’d in his birth, 
At forty odd befell ; 
They went and told it the sexton, 
And the sexton toll’d the bell.’ 


Captain Fluellen’s well-known description of the numbers of 
the French army, before the battle of Agineourt, is here (page 99.) 
put into the mouth of Charles XII. of Sweden, at the battle of 
Narva. What is the authority for this? We stand up for Fluellen; 
and the editor must eat a leek if he has robbed the gallant Welsh- 
man. 


Art. 19. The Art of valuing Rents and Tillages ; wherein is ex- 
plained the Manner of valuing the Tenant’s Right on entering 
and quitting Farms, in Yorkshire and the adjoining Counties. 
The whole is adapted for the Use of Landlords, Land Agents, 
Appraisers, Farmers, and Tenants. By J. S. Bayldon, Land 
Agent and Appraiser. 8vo. pp.187. 7s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1823. 

A work of this description is scarcely cognizable by a literary 
tribunal: but, among the many productions relating to agriculture 
which are daily issuing from the press, we are not aware of any 
which exactly corresponds with the present. A landlord when he 
wants to let a farm, and a tenant before he hires it, will each em- 
ploy his own agent, perhaps, to value the rent and tillages, to fix 
on the course of cropping, the covenants, &c. When they com- 
pare 
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pare notes, the parties are both surprized at the discrepant results 


of the two valuations, and neither is satisfied with that of the 
other, while he is not able to defend his own. - The principle on 
which a fair and judicious valuation of land under different cir- 
cumstances of soil, situation, proximity to markets, poor’s rate, 
&c. can be made, is extremely desirable to be known by the par- 
ties concerned ; for then the agent of a man who, but for the natural 
bias of his own personal interest, would himself be competent to 
make a just valuation of the farm which he is about to let or to 
hire, will feel that his estimate is to be scrutinized by a competent 
person, and will consequently be more careful in making it. So 
far as we can judge about these matters, we think that Mr. Bayldon 
has laid down some rules for the government of the incoming and 
the out-going tenant, as well as for that of the landlord, which will 
be extremely serviceable to all the three. 


Art. 20. May you Like it. By a Country Curate. Vol. II. 
12mo. 8s. Boards. Boys. 1823. 

We are happy in being able to give, un the whole, a more favor- 
able account of this little work than of its precursor, which we 
took occasion to notice in our xcviiith volume, p.112. The writer 
(who, we believe, has good claims to the title which he has assumed, ) 
appears to have profited by the experience which an introduction 
to the public has afforded him, and to have abandoned some of the 
faults to which we adverted in examining his first volume. He is 
less affected, and consequently more easy and pleasing in his nar- 
rative, though he is still not altogether natural and simple. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, he strives to be ¢oo simple, which is a fault alto- 
gether as great as an overstrained refinement. We would have 
him write in his own language, without imitating either the artless 
innocence of a child or the naked simplicity of a Quaker: for the 
powers both of description and sentiment, which he displays in 
the present tales, are highly respectable; and, if united to a greater 
purity of taste, they would render his writings as pleasing as they 
would be useful. Nothing, indeed, can be more honorable to him 
than the tone of moral feeling which pervades his pages, and the 
excellent lessons which they inculcate. 

In the present volume, the tales intitled * A Sister’s Love’ and 
‘An Old Incumbent’ are the most pleasingly written. ‘ Mary 
Hope’ is supposed to be the composition of an old gentleman of 
the last century, and the language is intended to be conformable 
to that idea, but the stmulation is poorly supported. Incongrui- 
ties of this kind have a very ill effect: 


Art. 21. Essays and Sketches in Prose. By George Milner, jun. 
Author of  Stanzas written on a Summer’s Evening,” and other 
Poems, &c. 12mo. pp.172. 5s. Boards. Printed at Derby 
for the Author, and sold by Longman and Co. London. 
Whatever mistaken opinions may have gone forth regarding the 

undue severity and hard dealing, with which critics are said to 

visit the early efforts of writers not exactly of the highest order, 
we can truly assert that, on our part, itis always gratifying to be 


able 
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able to make favourable mention of any manifestations of rising 
genius and merit, in whatever department they occur; and this is 
not rendered a less pleasing task by its comparatively rare occur- 
rence, among the numerous candidates for public wo page mate > a 
fact which is strikingly illustrated by those effusions of a secondary 
-class, to which our attention is daily and hourly solicited. 

This gratification we are happy in the present instance to be 
enabled to indulge, inasmuch as the pleasing and unpretending 
little volume before us will be found to contain, we think, some- 
thing more than a mere promise of better things. While it evi- 
dently bears the impression of youthful and inexperienced feel- 
ings, in its entire sentiments and descriptions, we observe a 
vividness in its fancies, and in its delineation of incidents and cha- 
racters, which intitle it, beyond its own little world of poetic joys 
and sorrows, to a favourable reception from those who are wont to 
prize the genuine touches of nature and simplicity. Whatever 
may be its youthful deficiencies and blemishes, easily excusable at 
the author’s tender age, to us his effusions read like an unpremedi- 
tated and faithful transcript of his heart and mind, with sufficient 
indications of genius and pathos to impart a spirit and a relish to 
the imaginary scenes in which he has delighted to embody them. 
For this reason, we give the preference to a few of the short 
stories of a purely descriptive and pathetic cast, rather than to the 
author’s disquisitions on general subjects ; in which his deficiency 
in experience, observation, and judgment, is more apparent, what- 
ever good sense and good feeling may have dictated the remarks. 

Among these little tales, also, we may point out those of ‘ Helen 
Lefevre,’ ‘a Village Church-yard,’ and the conclusion of ‘ Andrew 
Hopeful’s early Life,’ as most likely to reward the reader’s perusal : 
portions of which cannot fail to reach the heart, not merely (we 
trust) of the youthful reader, but of all who are alive to the sweetest 
charities of life. A few of the essays are distinguished by original 
remark, with a portion of cleverness, and a degree of elevated 
feeling which is creditable to the writer’s taste. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received the sensible and obliging letter from East- 
wood: but we fear that some circumstances, which we cannot ex- 
plain here, will prevent us from adopting the suggestion of the 
writer. The matter, however, shall have farther consideration. 





R. J. S. is referred to our eighty-eighth volume, p.335., Num- 
_ ber for March, 1819. 


We would send a private answer to our correspondent who 
dates temporarily from Windsor, if we knew his exact address. 








*,* The AprEnpix to the last volume of the Review is publish- 
. ed with this Number, and contains numerous articles on interest- 
‘ing Foreign Works: together with the General Title, Table of 
Contents, and Index for the Volume. 
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